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WHY  COLONEL  LESLIE  CAME  TO  SALEM 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


On  February  26,  1775,  General  Gage  sent  Colonel  Leslie 
to  Salem  to  seize  certain  cannon  being  mounted  in  a  shop 
there.  It  has  never  been  clear  what  Gage  knew  about  the 
cannon  or  what  he  thought  about  the  expedition,  but  when 
the  Gage  Papers  were  acquired  by  The  Clements  Library 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  it  seemed  as  if  further  data  might 
be  forthcoming.  For  several  years  the  papers  were  not 
available  to  students  and  during  that  time  my  account  of 
Leslie’s  Retreat  was  published. ^ 

Several  years  later  the  Assistant  Curator  of  Manuscripts, 
Miss  Margaret  Larson,  very  kindly  copied  out  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Gage  Papers  which  seemed  to  refer  to  the 
Salem  expedition.  The  first  three  extracts  are  evidently 
reports  from  some  of  Gage’s  informers  and  indicate  a  good 
deal  of  patriotic  activity  in  Salem  and  Marblehead.  The 
informers  kept  Gage  pretty  well  posted  and  they  evidently 
knew  what  was  going  on.  The  first  two  reports  just  pre¬ 
ceded  Leslie’s  expedition  and  are  enough  to  explain  why 
Gage  sent  Leslie  out. 

The  third  report  written  in  French  probably  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  few  Americans  read  French  and  therefore 
would  not  understand  it,  indicate  that  the  Americans  were 
moving  their  military  supplies  back  from  the  coast  as  they 
had  learned  from  Leslie’s  expedition  that  troops  could  be 
sent  too  easily  by  water. 

The  third  extract  from  the  Gage  Papers  is  Gage’s  report 
to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  on  Leslie’s  expedition.  The 
“paper  of  intelligence”  which  Gage  says  he  is  transmitting 

1  See  J.  D.  Phillips :  Salem  in  the  18th  Century,  pp.  350-360. 
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is  not  now  with  the  Gage  Papers.  It  may  have  been  a  copy 
of  the  first  two  extracts  here  given.  These  papers  show 
that  Leslie’s  expedition  was  part  of  Gage’s  general  plan  to 
seize  the  American  war  supphes  which  culminated  in  the 
day  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 

Memorandums  21.“  Feb.*^ 

The  Gun  Carriages  that  are  making  at  Charles  Town  is 
by  one  Kinney,  a  wheelwright  but  making  principally  wheels 
for  them,  at  present;  many  have  been  carted  through  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ’tis  said  for  Worcester. 

Horton  a  Blacksmith  at  work  at  Marble  Head  on  Gun 
Carriages.  Went  from  hence  a  month  since. 

Gun  Carriages  making  at  Salem 

Twelve  pieces  of  Brass  Cannon  mounted,  are  at  Salem, 
&  lodged  near  the  North  River,  on  the  back  of  the  Town. 

Twenty  waggons  with  Flour  has  past  from  Marble  Head 
&  Salem  through  Mystick  towards  Worcester  within  these 
5  days. 

[Intelligence  report.  Gage  Papers. 

Handwriting  unidentified.] 

There  are  in  the  Country  thirty  eight  Field  pieces  and 
Nineteen  Companys  of  Artillery’  most  of  w.”  are  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  a  few  at  Concord  and  a  few  at  Watertown. 

There  whole  Magazine  of  Powder  consisting  of  between 
Ninety  and  an  Hundred  Barrells  is  at  Concord. 

There  are  eight  Field  pieces  in  an  old  Store,  or  Barn, 
near  the  landing  place  at  Salem,  they  are  to  be  removed 
in  a  few  days,  the  seizure  of  them  w.”  greatly  disconcert 
their  schemes. 

[Endorsed,  in  Gage’s  handwriting:] 

Intelligence 
Feb.'^  24. •“  1775 

[Writer  of  document  not  identified.] 

[Extract  from  intelligence  report, 
writer  unidentified.] 

Hier  matin,  (Le  huit  du  mois  present,)  une  personne 
de  confidence  et  de  verite  a  rencontre  [near  Concord]  huit 
autres  Canons  de  fer  dont  deux  paroissoit  du  Calibre  de 
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trois  ou  quatres  Livres;  Les  Restants,  considerablement  plus 
grands.  Is  etoient  transportes  sur  trois  charettes  qui  mar- 
choient  lentement  vers  le  vilage:  une  des  charettiers  a  in¬ 
forme,  que  les  Canons  qu’ils  avoit  en  charge  etoient  em- 
barques  sur  les  charettes  a  Lexington,  ou  ils  ont  ete 
deposites  depuis  quelques  Jours;  et  y  avoient  ete  apportes 
par  la  route  de  Salem;  du  Ton  avoit  aussi  fabrique  des 
Roues  pour  monter  les  Canons  en  question,  et  qui  devoient 
aussi  bientot  les  suivre  a  Concord  .... 

Le  9  de  Mars 


(Translation) 

Yesterday  morning  (the  eighth  of  the  present  month,) 
a  trustworthy  and  truthful  person  met  [near  Concord]  eight 
other  iron  cannon  of  which  two  seemed  to  be  three  or  four 
pounders  and  the  rest  considerably  larger.  They  were  car¬ 
ried  on  three  carts  which  were  going  slowly  toward  the 
village.  One  of  the  teamsters  stated  that  the  cannon  that  they 
had  charge  of  were  loaded  on  the  carts  at  Lexington,  where 
they  had  been  left  a  few  days  ago;  and  they  had  been 
brought  over  the  road  from  Salem  where  they  had  also  made 
some  wheels  to  mount  the  cannon  mentioned  which  should 
follow  them  to  Concord  soon. 


[Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gage  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
Boston,  March  4,  1775] 

My  Lord 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  your  Lordship,  a  paper  of 
of  Intelligence  of  the  Machinations  and  Projects  of  these 
People,  which  I  have  obtained  since  my  last  letter  to  your 
Lordship  No.  24.  The  Authority  should  be  good,  but  I 
must  w'ait  some  favourable  Oppertunity  to  Inform  your 
Lordship,  from  whence,  and  by  what  means  the  Intelligence 
has  been  obtained.  The  Circumstance  of  the  eight  Field 
Pieces  at  Salem  led  us  into  a  mistake;  for  supposing  them 
to  be  brass  guns  brought  in  from  Holland,  or  some  of  the 
Foreign  Islands,  which  report  had  also  given  Reason  to 
suspect,  a  Detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  under  Lieut. 
Colonel  Leslie  was  sent  privately  up  by  Water  to  seize  them; 
the  places  they  were  said  to  be  concealed  in  were  strictly 
searched,  but  no  Artillery  could  be  found,  and  we  have 
since  discovered  that  there  had  been  only  some  old  Ship 
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ago.  The  People  Assembled  in  great  Numbers  with  Threats 
and  abuse,  but  Colonel  pursued  his  orders,  and  returned  to 
Marblehead  where  he  had  first  disembarked  his  Detach¬ 
ment. 

[From  Gage  Papers,  English  Series, 

Volume  28,  Clements  Library] 

These  extracts  clearly  show  that  the  Leslie  expedition  to 
Salem  was  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  later  one  to 
Concord,  but  was  defeated  by  the  prompt  action  of  Capt. 
Pedrick  of  Marblehead  in  notifying  the  Salem  people  of 
Leslie’s  approach  and  their  cleverness  in  delaying  him  till 
all  the  war  supplies  had  been  safely  hidden.  That  there 
was  not  bloodshed  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Col.  Leshe 
showed  excellent  calm  judgment  and  that  the  Americans 
saw  no  use  in  killing  people  when  the  object  of  their  visit 
had  been  defeated  already.  There  were  enough  Minute- 
men  drawn  up  in  Federal  Street  to  have  given  Leslie  a  very 
bad  time  and  some  of  them  were  the  very  Danvers  men 
later  killed  on  the  retreat  from  Concord  at  Arlington. 


These  papers  from  the  Gage  Manuscript  are  reprinted 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Howard  Peckham,  Director, 
of  The  Clements  Library  of  the  Lfniversity  of  Michigan, 
and  the  writer’s  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Margaret 
Larson,  who  first  searched  the  manuscripts  and  located 
the  reports  and  to  Mrs.  Georgia  C.  Haugh,  who  gave  further 
attention  to  the  matter. 


THE  ESSEX  REGIMENT  IN  SHAYS’ 
REBELLION  —  1787 


By  Herbert  T.  Wade 


In  what  has  been  termed  the  “Critical  Period’’  of  the 
American  Republic  there  is  no  more  interesting  feature  than 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  that  culmina¬ 
ted  in  what  is  known  as  Shays’  Rebellion  of  1786  and 
1787  in  Massachusetts.  While  the  coastal  districts  of  this 
Commonwealth  were  not  the  scenes  of  disorders  and  insur¬ 
gency  characterizing  the  Western  counties,  yet  they  too  were 
profoundly  interested  and  concerned  in  the  current  agitation 
and  happenings  that  were  taking  place  elsewhere. 

To  suppress  the  resulting  disorder  in  Massachusetts  a 
Regiment  of  Essex  County  Militia,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Wade,  along  with  similar  organizations  from 
other  counties,  was  called  into  active  service  for  a  limited 
period.  While  such  activity  may  seem  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  yet  it  afforded  a  striking  example  of  the  use  of  neces- 
sar}'  force  in  coping  with  a  situation  primarily  economic  and 
political,  yet  developing  into  an  armed  insurrection  where 
courts  of  justice  were  prevented  from  functioning  and  vio¬ 
lence  and  disorder  in  certain  regions  became  prevalent  and 
serious. 

The  end  of  the  American  Revolution  brought  many  prob¬ 
lems  to  New  England,  as  indeed  to  the  other  Colonies,  and 
economic  and  social  difficulties  pressed  on  all  sides.  Mari¬ 
time  activity  had  not  been  entirely  restored,  debts  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  were  mounting,  and  a  period  of  uncertainty 
was  at  hand  with  political  questions  of  importance  distinctly 
in  evidence  with  the  conventions  meeting  to  consider  a  Con¬ 
stitution  and  a  more  compact  government,  objects  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  follows  any  w'ar  many  considerations  needed 
debate  and  settling,  and  many  changes  in  ways  of  life  were 
taking  place  before  anything  even  approaching  definite  and 
final  results  was  secured. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  were  returning 
to  their  homes,  many,  particularly  the  officers,  having  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  losses  in  property  and  business,  while,  notwith- 
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Standing  the  adoption  of  a  State  Constitution  in  1780  by 
Massachusetts,  State  and  local  governments  were  at  loose 
ends  and  poverty  was  only  too  general  and  evident.  The 
militia,  which  had  been  maintained  along  historic  lines,  was 
far  from  efficient,  being  especially  top  heavy  in  the  higher 
ranks,  while  the  appointed  training  days  were  rather  scenes 
of  convivial  gathering  than  occasions  of  drill  and  organiza¬ 
tion. 

But  the  leading  characteristic  w'as  the  depressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  with  general 
debt  both  public  and  private,  high  taxes  and  foreclosures  of 
land  under  mortgage,  and  other  legal  actions  to  secure  pay¬ 
ment  of  moneys  owed.  While  conditions  in  the  coastal 
towns  were  bad  enough,  it  was  in  the  farming  districts  of 
the  interior  of  the  State  that  the  situation  had  developed  to 
a  condition  not  only  far  from  satisfactory,  but  marked  by 
widespread  and  serious  unrest  with  distress  and  suffering 
which  led  to  violent  measures  and  the  advancement  of  re¬ 
medies  not  only  radical,  but  leading  to  riotous  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  threats  to  interfere  with  the  functioning  of 
the  courts  and  the  orderly  administration  of  justice. 

The  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth  were  clogged  with 
various  efforts  to  collect  debts  and  taxes  or  to  foreclose  on 
mortgages.  Thus  in  Worcester  Count)'  alone,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  less  than  50,000,  more  than  2000  actions  were 
entered  in  1784  and  during  the  next  year  1700  more  were 
put  on  the  list.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  social  relations  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  there  now  developed  bitter  class  feelings 
in  many  regions  where  debts  and  taxes  became  serious  mat¬ 
ters  and  their  collection  involved  hardship  and  further  dis¬ 
content.  To  meet  the  costs  of  the  Revolution  and  the  in¬ 
debtedness  thus  incurred,  the  Confederation,  the  individual 
States  and  the  local  communities  had  borrowed  extensively, 
and  even  as  regards  the  pay  for  their  soldiers  were  distinctly 
in  arrears.  Furthermore,  private  loans  had  not  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  and  coupled  with  this  there  were  in  many 

1  Lincoln.  Histonj  of  Worcester,  p.  131,  quoted  in  Davis, 
Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series  21, 
April,  1911,  p.  57. 
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cases  both  extravagance  and  a  lack  of  production.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  collection  of  taxes  as  well  as  private  debts  through 
the  medium  of  the  law  and  the  courts,  soon  developed  a 
spirit  of  resistance. 

In  Massachusetts  it  was  estimated^  that  the  State  debt 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  was  more  than  £1,300,000, 
while  there  was  due  to  Massachusetts  officers  and  soldiers 
at  least  £250,000.  Immediate  relief  was  sought  as  well  for 
the  depreciation  of  the  money  promised  to  the  soldiers. 
Furthermore  the  State’s  share  of  the  Federal  debt  was  no 
less  than  £1,500,000.  In  addition  practically  every  town 
was  in  debt  for  supplies  furnished  to  its  soldiers.  The  pri¬ 
vates  in  most  cases  were  treated  far  more  liberally  than  the 
officers,  many  of  w'hom  even  before  the  end  of  the  War 
were  forced  to  resign  to  provide  for  their  families.  In  1784, 
the  Legislature  voted  a  tax  of  £140,000  to  be  devoted  to 
the  redemption  of  the  debt,  and  again  in  1786,  some 
£100,000  for  the  same  purpose  w'as  appropriated. 

Also  Massachusetts  enjoyed  good  credit  in  Europe  and 
there  were  considerable  goods  imported  with  resulting  ex¬ 
travagance.  Nevertheless,  in  the  coastwise  towns  maritime 
activity'  had  not  been  entirely  restored  and  there  was  some 
depression.  In  short  public  and  private  debts  were  mount¬ 
ing  and  political  questions  were  beginning  to  be  agitated, 
and  especially  prominent  were  meetings  of  the  convention 
to  develop  a  Federal  Constitution. 

The  net  economic  result  of  the  Revolution  had  been  debt, 
heavy  taxation,  and  the  aftermath  of  inflation  apt  to  foUow 
a  war.  Coupled  with  these  conditions  were  inevitably  the 
use  of  the  courts  to  collect  debts  and  taxes  and  the  role 
played  by  law7ers  in  such  practice.  Charles  Francis  Adams^ 
stated. 

The  early  New  Englanders  w'ere,  moreover,  inclined  to 
be  litigous.  The  bar  as  a  profession,  was  in  1786,  and 
thereabouts,  not  thoroughly  organized;  its  tone  w'as  distinct¬ 
ly  low.  During  the  revolutionary  period  and  immediately 
subsequently  thereto  a  crop  of  attorneys,  self-taught,  and  of 

2  J.  G.  Holland.  Hifttor}/  of  Western  Massachusetts  (Spring- 
field,  1855)  Vol.  I,  pp.  233,  234. 

3  Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series, 
Vol.  XV,  (1902)  p.  117. 
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low  antecedents  had  developed,  country  pettifoggers  who 
would  now  be  known  as  “shyster”  lawyers.  These  men 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  cormorants  and  blood-suck¬ 
ers,  they  drew  their  sustenance  from  merciless  exactions 
from  a  suffering  community. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  lawyers  of  this  time  Judge 
Jonathan  Smith,  who  made  an  extensive  study^  of  Shays’ 
Rebellion  and  its  aftermath,  takes  exception  to  Adams’ 
statement.  He  analyzed  the  number  of  practising  attorneys 
in  Massachusetts  at  this  period  and  found  the  majority  of 
them  were  college  graduates  and  men  of  character.  While 
he  states  that  charges  were  not  excessive,  he  vouchsafes  the 
observation  that  “Under  a  civilization  not  highly  developed 
the  people  are  more  fond  of  lawsuits  than  those  of  an  older 
and  more  advanced  civilization.” 

In  addition  there  was  criticism  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Constitution,  which  came  into  effect  in  1780,  and  a  rather 
natural  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  citizens  of  the 
farming  areas  of  the  Western  part  of  the  State  and  the 
towns  on  the  coast.  These  latter,  it  should  be  stated,  not 
only  enjoyed  relative  prosperity,  but  were  more  broad-mind¬ 
ed  and  more  conservative,  with  the  result  that  they  accepted 
conditions  of  depression  with  greater  equanimity.  They 
were  not  so  apt  to  listen  to  the  radical  and  revolutionary 
arguments  of  those  who  urged  a  new  social  and  economic 
philosophy,  which  involved  further  inflation  of  the  currency, 
the  scaling  down  of  debts,  opposition  to  current  judicial 
processes,  and  radical  political  adjustments. 

Thus  while  in  Suffolk  County,  in  which  Boston  was  lo¬ 
cated,  there  was  little  sympathy  with  the  radical  ideas  and 
developments  of  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  Middlesex 
and  Essex  Counties  were  mildly  aroused.  However,  at 
Groton  and  Concord  there  was  mild  agitation,  and  at  the 
latter  place  on  August  23,  1786,  a  convention  was  held 
by  delegates  from  a  majority  of  towns  in  Middlesex  County 
at  which  grievances  now  familiar  at  other  meetings  were 
voiced.  Also  on  September  12,  1786,  the  sessions  of  the 
Court  here  were  prevented  by  a  mob. 

4  Jonathan  Smith,  Clinton  (Mass.)  Historical  Society  Pro- 
ceedinys,  Vol.  1  (1903).  Reprinted  in  Williatn  d  Mary  Quarterly, 
Vol.  V  (1948). 
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Another  and  important  consideration  of  the  situation  at 
the  coastal  towns  was  that  here  there  was  in  circulation 
specie  of  one  kind  or  other,  often  from  foreign  countries 
with  a  fluctuating  value,  that  passed  as  money,  while  in 
the  rural  districts  much  had  to  he  done  entirely  by  barter 
though  with  taxes  to  be  paid  in  hard  money. 

A  further  consideration  was  that  in  the  eastern  counties 
there  was  a  more  general  respect  for  government  and  au¬ 
thority  together  with  an  abhorence  of  violence  and  irregu¬ 
lar  action,  though  similar  ideas  might  be  held  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  throughout  the  State.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  fewer  large  and  formal  gatherings  and  conventions 
leading  eventually  to  the  formation  of  armed  groups  ready 
to  carry  into  effect  measures  of  violence  characteristic  of 
the  western  counties. 

In  some  cases  there  were  uprisings  which  were  put  down 
by  the  authorities,  the  rioters  arrested,  but  later  released  and 
pardoned.  Thus,  in  1783,  a  mob  assembled  at  Springfield, 
but  the  Sheriff  with  the  assistance  of  citizens  opposed  and 
repulsed  its  members.  Naturally  with  such  general  unrest 
there  began  political  rumblings  even  though  party  lines  had 
not  yet  been  distinctly  drawn.  John  Hancock,  who  had  been 
Governor  from  1780,  now  saw  fit  to  resign  and  thus  escape 
the  unpopularity  connected  with  meeting  the  approaching 
crisis.  James  Bowdoin,  a  leader  of  the  conservative  lawy'er- 
merchant  party,  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  and  took 
office  May  26,  1785.  Straightway  he  was  faced  with  a 
developing  political  storm.  It  began  with  a  series  of  local 
conventions  in  which  the  leading  mouthpieces  were  rather 
of  the  demagogic  type,  though  others  were  more  temperate 
and  sincere,  particularly  when  it  came  to  advocating  active 
violence  and  insurgency. 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  recent  historians  are  rather 
inclined  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  men  participat¬ 
ing  in  these  disorders  along  with  their  actions.  They  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  a  Constitution  adopted  by  popular  vote,  yet 
its  government  still  in  the  main  was  aristocratic  even  more 
or  less  so  than  in  the  Colonial  days.  Furthermore  the  people 
in  Massachusetts  even  in  earlier  days  to  enforce  their  poht- 
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ical  ideas  were  known  to  resort  to  force,  of  which  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  was  a  notable  example. 

Governor  Bowdoin®  delivered  a  formal  address  May  31, 
1785,  which  referred  to  existing  conditions,  yet  the  situa¬ 
tion  worsened  with  sporadic  outbreaks  and  meetings,  or 
conventions  to  our  discontent. 

In  fact,  what  became  known  as  Shays’  Rebelhon  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  at  Northampton  on  August  29,  1786 
when  the  Court  House  and  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  and  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  were 
threatened  by  a  mob  of  some  1500  armed  with  swords, 
muskets,  and  bludgeons  which  took  possession  of  the  ground 
nearby.  This  gathering  sent  a  message  to  the  judges  and 
no  court  w’as  held  and  an  adjournment  sine  die  was  taken.® 
By  the  Summer  of  1786,  the  situation  was  getting  quite 
out  of  hand  and  there  were  county  conventions  of  radicals 
which  threatened  the  holding  and  operation  of  the  courts, 
and  in  September,  1786,  there  were  other  instances  of 
armed  interference  with  judicial  processes.  Governor  Bow- 
doin  had  issued  a  proclamation  on  September  2,  1786  in 
which  he  called  upon  “all  judges,  justices,  sheriffs,  grand 
jurors,  constables  and  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  to 
suppress  all  such  riotous  proceedings”  as  had  taken  place 
at  Northampton.  The  Governor  assembled  the  Legislature 
in  special  session  on  September  27,  1786  and  ordered  the 
militia  to  protect  the  courts.  The  Governor  further  an¬ 
nounced  “that  the  authority  of  the  Government  would  be 
exercised  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  the  laws”. 

Generally  throughout  the  State  the  new'spapers,  clergy, 
and  conservative  citizens  were  against  mob  rule  and  activity, 
but  opinions  varied  whether  it  was  a  mere  outbreak  of  in¬ 
surgency  or  a  movement  to  overthrow  the  State  Government 
and  to  establish  a  pure  democratic  or  communistic  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  place. It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  most  of 
the  participants  had  real  grievances,  and  for  many  it  was 

5  “Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers”,  Mass.  Historical  Society 
Collections,  6th  Series,  Vol.  IX  (Boston,  1897). 

6  Holland.  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,  Vol  I.  p.  239. 

7  J.  P.  Warren,  American  Historical  Revieic,  Vol.  XI, 
(1905-6)  p.  44. 
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a  spontaneous  expression  of  a  demand  for  relief  in  a  crude 
way,  with  a  military  aspect,  when  assumed,  in  organization 
of  groups  or  units  based  more  or  less  on  their  experience 
in  the  Revolution. 

A  number  of  former  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  others, 
feeling  that  they  had  serious  grievances  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  courts,  and  society  generally,  banded  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays,  a  former  Revolution¬ 
ary  captain.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  at 
first  tolerant  of  this  movement  and  gave  ear  to  those  claim¬ 
ing  to  speak  for  the  malcontents,  who  in  some  cases  had 
justification  for  their  feelings  together  with  a  certain  polit¬ 
ical  strength  which  the  Legislature  viewed  with  some  con¬ 
cern. 

Gradually  the  movement  attained  the  nature  and  size  of 
an  armed  insurrection  which  outgrew  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities  and  was  specially  directed  against  the 
courts.  Already  mobs  had  broken  up  the  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Great  Barrington,  Springfield,  Worcester, 
and  even  at  Concord,  in  some  cases  freeing  prisoners  from 
the  jails.  It  was  found  necessary  to  call  out  the  militia  to 
aid  the  sheriff,  but  this  was  done  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  called  for  September 
and  addressed  by  the  Governor,  a  joint  committee  approved 
the  Governor’s  speech  and  the  Senate  approved  a  report  on 
the  situation,  though  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
a  long  discussion  accepted  all  but  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  clause.  The  Senate  was  behind  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  but  the  House  was  more  sympathetic  to  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  popular  discontent.  Nevertheless,  Governor  Bow- 
doin’s  conduct  in  calling  out  and  raising  militia  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  courts  duly  was  approved.  The  Legislature 
voted  a  promise  of  pay  to  all  militiamen  who  had  been  or 
should  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  State.  It  further 
recommended  a  revision  of  the  Militia  Law  and  expressed 
its  determination  to  examine  into  and  remove  such  griev¬ 
ances  and  oppressive  conditions  as  the  people  might  suffer. 
Among  other  measures  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  a  Riot 
Act.  An  adjournment  was  taken  on  November  18,  1786. 

By  this  time  it  was  realized  that  these  outbreaks  had  be- 
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come  a  rebellion  and  had  developed  to  a  more  than  critical 
point.  Accordingly  the  Governor  issued  orders  to  the  major 
generals  in  command  of  the  militia  in  the  various  counties 
to  hold  their  divisions  of  State  troops  in  readiness  for  field 
service  at  the  shortest  notice  and  to  see  that  they  were  fully 
organized  and  equipped.  In  fact  during  December  there 
were  calls  on  local  militia  units  to  aid  the  sheriffs  to  protect 
the  courts. 

In  the  Western  part  of  the  State  the  militia  was  under 
the  command  of  General  William  Shepard,  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  officer,  who  in  addition  to  preserving  order  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  courts,  as  will  appear  soon,  was  called  upon  to  guard 
the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Springfield  from  any  attack 
or  occupation. 

In  Middlesex  County  troops  of  militia  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  General  John  Brooks  were  ordered  out  to 
protect  the  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  march  to  Cambridge,  while  four  regiments  in  Essex 
County  were  directed  to  be  prepared  similarly. 

In  the  latter  force  in  command  of  one  of  these  regiments 
was  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade  of  Ipswich,  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolution,  who  had  served  as  a  minuteman,  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,  and  in  command  of  the  Massachusetts  Bri¬ 
gade  of  State  Troops  on  the  Hudson  in  1780.  Colonel 
Wade  had  also  been  mustermaster  for  Essex  County,  and 
after  the  Revolution  continued  his  interest  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Militia. 

As  the  disturbances  and  agitation  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  autumn  of  1786  had  become  more  than  a  matter 
of  local  and  State  concern,  and  had  to  be  considered  as  an 
aspect  of  a  general  unrest  that  was  being  manifested  else¬ 
where,  General  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  went  to  Springfield  on  September  20,  1786  and 
was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  General  Washington 
as  well  as  reporting  to  the  Continental  Congress  especially 
on  September  20th  when  he  warned  that  body  of  the  com¬ 
ing  storm.* 

The  question  of  Federal  intervention  in  what  was  a  State 

8  J.  P.  Warren,  “The  Confederation  and  Shajs’  Rebellion”, 
American  Historical  Rerieic,  Vol.  XI,  p.  44. 
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matter  came  up  with  the  openly  expressed  fear  that  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  even  might  be  overthrown. 
So  far  as  General  Knox  was  concerned,  the  situation  fur¬ 
ther  was  complicated  by  the  location  of  the  Federal  Arsenal 
at  Springfield  which  was  established  here  by  Congress  in 
1777,  during  the  Revolution  as  the  most  convenient  place 
for  storing  and  distributing  Military  Supplies  during  the 
hostilities.  It  contained  in  1786  some  450  tons  of  mili¬ 
tary  stores  in  addition  to  a  foundry  for  brass  cannon,  7000 
small  arms  with  bayonets,  and  a  most  important  magazine, 
with  1300  barrels  of  powder  together  with  a  supply  of  shot 
and  shell. 

On  September  29,  the  Congress  took  appropriate  action 
and  directed  Secretary  of  War  Knox,  to  proceed  to  Spring- 
field  and  take  such  measures  as  he  should  judge  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  Arsenal  and  its  contents.  Naturally 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  protection  of  the  Ar¬ 
senal  was  a  Federal  or  a  State  matter,  but  General  Knox 
appealed  to  the  Governor  for  the  protection  of  the  military 
stores. 

Indeed  this  circumstance  added  another  and  most  serious 
element  to  the  situation  in  Western  Massachusetts.  It  in¬ 
volved  not  only  the  protection  of  the  supply  of  munitions 
belonging  to  the  National  War  Department,  which  if  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  insurgents  would  be  a  distinct  and  overt  act 
of  rebellion,  but  at  the  same  time  would  provide  them  with 
a  great  military  advantage  should  actual  hostilities  develop 
by  an  organized  insurrectionary  force.  The  national  aspect 
of  this  situation  was  distinctly  appreciated  by  General  Knox, 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederation,  present  at  this 
time  in  New  England,  who  noted  with  concern  the  marked 
unrest  prevailing  in  Western  Massachusetts.  General  Knox 
was  in  constant  communication  with  General  Washington 
as  well  as  with  Governor  Bowdoin,  both  of  whom  were  alive 
to  the  serious  nature  of  conditions. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  national  force  available  for  the 
protection  of  the  war  supplies,  and  as  disorders  developed 
in  this  region  Governor  Bowdoin  saw  the  need  of  immedi¬ 
ate  measures.  General  William  Shepard  from  Westfield, 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Arsenal  with  a  force 
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of  900  militiamen,  later  reinforced  with  200  additional 
men  from  Hampshire  County.  Naturally  this  force  was 
well  armed  from  the  Arsenal  with  field  guns  and  small  arms 
with  bayonets. 

General  Shepard  was  authorized  to  raise  in  Hampshire 
County  whatever  troops  General  Knox  might  require,  and 
from  now  on  he  figured  most  effectively  in  the  protection 
of  the  Arsenal  and  resistance  to  the  insurgent  forces  which 
soon  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  town  of  Springfield. 
Already  Daniel  Shays  had  a  substantial  force  in  the  town 
and  Luke  Day  was  at  West  Springfield  with  more  adherents, 
so  it  was  realized  that  the  capture  of  the  Arsenal  before 
State  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  the  East  would  be 
an  important  and  vital  strategic  accomplishment  for  the 
insurgents. 

Also  connected  with  this  matter  in  its  national  aspect  was 
the  question  of  raising  Federal  troops  for  service  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Western  Frontier.  To  provide  such  a  force 
for  this  field,  as  well  as  for  protection  of  the  Federal  Arse¬ 
nal,  was  discussed  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  with  General 
Knox  and  the  Congress  interested  in  the  possible  increase 
of  the  small  Regular  Army.  Here  at  Springfield,  General 
Knox  was  afraid  that  a  small  guard  might  precipitate  mat¬ 
ters  and  lead  to  an  attack  by  the  insurgents,  while  a  large 
guard  would  involve  considerable  expense. 

However,  complete  authority  from  both  Congress  and  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts  duly  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  General  Shepard  and  he  was  able  to  raise  both  volunteers 
and  militia  with  which  he  later  could  effectively  protect  the 
Court  and  guard  the  Arsenal,  even  when  at  times  threatened 
by  superior  numbers  of  insurgents. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  popular  uprisings  that  degener¬ 
ated  into  violence  and  armed  insurrection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  government  took  firm  and  active  meas¬ 
ures  to  meet  attacks  in  force  that  such  outbreaks  generally 
failed  and  were  checked.  Thus  General  David  Cobb^, 
(1748-1830)  a  major  general  of  militia  and  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Bristol  Count)',  believing  that 

9  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Register,  Jan., 
1864.  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  General  David  Cobb. 
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violence  would  be  attempted  when  the  court  met  at  Taun¬ 
ton,  ordered  on  his  own  responsibility  several  local  compa¬ 
nies  of  militia  to  assemble  and  occupy  the  Court  House  along 
with  a  fieldpiece  and  30  gentlemen  volunteers.  Though 
the  insurgents  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  they  did 
not  dare  attempt  any  violence  and  were  assured  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  General  Cobb,  that  “he  would  sit  as  a  judge 
or  die  as  a  general”.  Though  nothing  overt  was  done  to 
prevent  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  here  as  elsewhere  under 
similar  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn 
its  sessions  to  a  future  day. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  at  Taunton,  there  was  scheduled  the  meeting  of 
the  Court  at  Cambridge,  where  such  preparations  were  made 
that  the  insurgents  did  not  dare  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  its  sessions.  The  Governor  called  out  the  troops  of 
Middlesex  County  and  three  companies  from  Boston  with 
artillery  numbering  in  all  2069  beside  volunteers,  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  position  and  spirits  of  those  up¬ 
holding  the  Government,  and  correspondingly  depressed 
those  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  sympathetic  with  any 
insurgency. 

Governor  Bowdoin  gave  orders^^^  to  Major  General  Brooks 
as  to  measures  to  be  taken  for  supporting  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  holden  at  Cambridge.  Of  present  interest  is 
the  following  section: 

“4.  Orders  to  Maj’’  General  Titcomb  at  Newbury  Port 
to  issue  orders  to  Col"  of  Ipswich;  and  to 

Col"  of  Salem  to  hold  their  regiments  in 

readiness  to  march  to  Cambridge  upon  the  call  of  Major 
Gen‘  Brooks  for  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court”. 

This  order,  not  dated  in  the  transcript  of  the  Bowdoin 
Papers  as  printed,  must  have  been  prepared  in  haste  as  it 
did  not  specify  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade  who  commanded 
the  Militia  Regiment  at  Ipswich.  These  regiments  were 
not  actually  marched  out  as  a  more  loyal  spirit  developed 

10  “Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers”,  Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Collections,  Series  7,  Vol.  VI,  p.  128.  Printed  "from 
the  original  minutes  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Bowdoin. 
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in  this  region  and  it  was  deemed  possible  to  countermand 
the  orders. 

With  every'  indication  that  serious  and  more  general 
trouble  was  impending,  the  militia  of  the  various  counties 
were  directed  to  be  on  the  alert.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  the  situation  in  the  Western  counties.  Here 
Major  General  Shepard  from  Springfield  communicating^ ^ 
to  Governor  Bowdoin — under  date  of  December  14,  1786 — 

“An  estimate  of  the  Number  of  Rebels  that  would  march 
under  the  direction  of  Shays  in  the  County'  of  Hampshire, 
should  the  contest  be  in  said  county,  and  the  towns  where 
they  belong,  viz . 

(List  —  Total  970) 

“Should  the  contest  be  carry’d  to  Worcester  the  numbers 
would  diminish  more  than  one  third. 

“The  County  of  Berkshire  would  probably  furnish  Shays 
in  Hampshire,  with  5  or  600  men,  but  their  numbers 
would  lessen  on  a  march  to  Worcester  nearly  one  half.” 

At  Worcester  attempts  made  on  the  Court  House  failed 
due  to  inclement  weather  and  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrectionists  and  failure  in  their  plans  and 
confidence,  with  the  result  that  the  revolutionaries  retired 
by  December  9th.  The  next  serious  activity'  was  at  Spring- 
field  where  the  courts  were  adjourned  to  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Here  Shays  marched  into  the  town  with  about 
300  malcontents  seeking  to  oppose  the  administration  of 
justice. 

On  January  1st,  1787,  the  Governor  and  Council  having 
received  information  as  to  conditions  at  Worcester  and 
Springfield  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  traditional  mode 
of  protecting  the  administration  of  justice  by  calling  on  the 
Sheriff  with  a  posse  comitatus,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
local  militia  was  most  ineffectual.  Accordingly  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider  such  uprisings  more 
than  local  affairs  and  that  the  State  should  exercise  its 
supreme  force  in  the  suppression  of  lawlessness  and  insur- 

11  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  Series  7, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  117.  Bowdoin  Messages  and  Other  Papers  issued 
while  Governor. 
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rection  and  call  out  an  adequate  force  of  militia  recruited 
from  the  various  counties. 

Such  a  military  force  thus  to  be  raised  for  active  service 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  an  able,  experienced  and  active  general  officer  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  to  be  organized  as  a  complete  and 
cohesive  unit  and  proceed  to  the  scenes  of  disorder  with 
the  sole  object  of  putting  down  violence  and  restoring  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  government  and  life.  At  the  same  time 
the  various  major  generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  were 
communicated  with  and  warned  that  their  respective  com¬ 
mands  would  be  called  out.  In  pursuance  of  such  a  plan 
orders  went  out  from  January  8th  to  January  13th  to  as¬ 
semble  the  companies  in  the  different  towns. 

On  January  10th,  1787,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade  for¬ 
mally  was  called  into  service  and  his  regiment  now  assem¬ 
bled  was  part  of  the  4400  answering  the  call  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  Regiment  left  Ipswich  on  Wednesday  morning 
January  17th,  and  from  that  town  25  men  were  enrolled 
in  the  allotment  assigned  to  Essex  County.  In  addition 
to  assembling  militia  at  Ipswich  and  other  towns  of  the 
County,  at  the  Hamlet,  (later  known  as  Hamilton)  a  com¬ 
pany  was  called  together  in  order  to  secure  the  quota  of  men 
to  oppose  the  insurrection,  and  the  Reverend  Manasseh 
Cutler  in  his  ]ournal^^  under  date  of  Jan.  15,  Mon.,  states, 
“I  read  to  the  people  at  1  o’clock,  the  address  from  the 
General  Court;  and  then  addressed  them  upon  the  nature 
of  our  constitutional  government,  and  the  present  danger¬ 
ous  state  of  our  affairs,  and  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
consequences  of  opposition  to  the  laws.”  The  following 
day  he  records  “the  men  marched  to  Cambridge”. 

Colonel  Wade  after  reporting  to  General  Benjamin  Lin¬ 
coln  at  Boston  was  ordered  to  assemble  his  Regiment  at 
Woburn,  a  town  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Boston. 

Such  positive  action  as  just  related  was  taken  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  general  orders  from  the  Governor  and  Council 
issued  early  in  January,  1787,  which  provided  that  a  force 

12  Manasseh  Cutler  Biography.  Life,  Journals  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.D.  (Cincinnati,  1888) 
Vol.  I,  p.  197. 
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of  4400  rank  and  file  should  be  raised  from  the  various 
counties  as  follows:  700  from  Suffolk,  500  from  Essex, 
800  from  Middlesex,  1200  from  Hampshire,  and  1200 
from  Worcester.  There  were  also  four  regiments  of  artillery 
from  Suffolk  and  Middlesex.  The  troops  from  the  three 
first  named  counties  were  to  rendezvous  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Boston  on  January  19th,  those  from  Hampshire 
at  Springfield  on  January  18th,  and  those  from  Worcester 
County  were  to  join  the  force  from  the  Eastern  Counties 
at  the  town  of  Worcester.  The  force  was  to  serve  for  30 
days  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  disproportionate  num¬ 
bers  from  Western  counties  obviously  were  due  to  their 
proximity  to  the  principal  seat  of  what  was  now  becoming 
a  general  insurrection. 

As  the  Legislature  had  made  no  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  troops  thus  called  out  an  informal  loan  was  supplied 
by  a  number  of  Boston  business  men  looking  to  a  later 
reimbursement  which  eventually  was  forthcoming.  The 
specific  orders  to  General  Lincoln  from  the  Governor  to 
take  command  of  this  force  were  issued  on  January  19, 
1787,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
were  dealing  with  a  civil  insurrection  and  that  the  due 
legal  considerations  in  suppressing  disorders  were  to  be 
most  carefully  observed.  These  orders  were  as  follows: 

To  Gen’l  Lincoln 

Boston,  January  19,  1787 
Sir, 

You  will  take  the  command  of  the  militia,  detached  in 
obedience  to  my  orders  of  the  4th.  instant.  The  great 
objects  to  be  effected  are,  to  protect  the  Judicial  Courts, 
particularly  those  next  to  be  holden  in  the  county  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  if  the  Justices  of  the  said  courts  should  request  your 
aid; — to  assist  the  civil  magistrates  in  executing  the  laws; 
and  in  repelling  or  apprehending  all  and  every  such  person 
and  persons  as  shall  in  a  hostile  manner,  attempt  or  enter¬ 
prise  the  destruction,  detriment  or  annoyance  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth;  and  also  to  aid  them  in  apprehending  the  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  publick  peace,  as  well  as  all  such  persons  as 
may  be  named  in  the  state  warrants,  that  have  been,  or  shall 
be  committed  to  any  civil  officer  or  officers  or  to  any  other 
person  to  execute. 
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You  are  to  consider  yourself,  in  all  your  military  offen¬ 
sive  operation,  constantly,  as  under  the  direction  of  the 
civil  officer,  saving  where  any  armed  force  shall  appear,  and 
oppose  your  marching  to  execute  these  orders. 

The  opinions  of  Colonel  Wade  on  the  questions  of  in¬ 
surgency  and  radical  ideas  so  characteristic  of  the  Western 
Part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  apparently  have  not 
survived  in  such  definite  form  that  they  may  he  quoted, 
hut  it  may  be  assumed  that  doubtless  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  outbreaks  of  insurrection  and  that  not  only  was  he  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order  but  conservative  in  his  political 
views.  As  typical  of  such  in  the  coast\vise  towns  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  published  at  Boston 
on  January  19,  1787,  contributes  a  letter  that  doubtless  is 
representative  of  the  more  conservative  thought  of  Essex 
County  and  Eastern  Massachusetts,  though  it  must  be  stat¬ 
ed  that  even  here  radical  ideas  found  expression,  but  did 
not  lead  to  excesses  of  conduct. 

The  letter  follows: 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  people  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  and  loyal  county  of  Essex  upon  the  late  call  for 
a  part  of  the  militia,  to  defend  and  support  our  free  and 
happy  Constitution,  and  the  laws  against  the  hostile  attacks 
of  our  open  and  secret  enemies,  manifested  the  warmest  zeal 
and  patriotism,  and  that  five  times  the  number  of  men, 
that  were  required,  might  have  been  enlisted  with  the 
greatest  ease,  if  there  had  been  need  of  them;  but  that  some 
few  individuals,  who  are  greatly  embarassed  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  have  been  a  long  time  suspected  at  least 
of  favouring  the  insurgents;  who  for  very  good  reasons,  are 
strenuous  advocates  of  a  depreciating  paper  currency,  and 
for  obstructing  the  channels  of  law  and  justice,  were  very 
industrious  and  open,  in  the  exercise  of  their  httle  powers, 
to  counteract  the  publick  opinion;  it  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped,  that  such  characters  will  be  marked,  as  well  as 
known,  by  the  people;  and  that  on  the  meeting  of  a  certain 
Assembly,  that  part  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  the  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
its  members  would  be  attended  to,  and  put  in  practice; — 
indeed  it  is  high  time  for  a  legislative  opinion  to  be  declared, 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  hold  any  place  of  trust 
or  profit,  under  the  Constitution  who  discovers,  whatever  he 
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may  pretend,  that  he  is  a  radical  enemy  to  that  Constitution, 
and  consequently  to  the  rights,  privileges  and  properties  of 
the  GREAT  MAJORITY  of  the  States. 

Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment,  to  which  various  towns  in 
Essex  County,  including  Ipswich  and  the  Hamlet,  (the 
modern  Hamilton)  had  contributed,  arrived  at  Woburn 
on  Thursday  evening  January  18,  and  remained  in  billets 
there  until  Sunday,  January  22,  when  they  marched  to 
Concord.  On  January  19,  Colonel  Wade  resumed  the  en¬ 
tries  in  his  old  Orderly  Book  which  had  not  been  used 
since  his  service  on  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Brigade  in  1780.1®  On  that  date  he  issued  Regimen¬ 
tal  Orders  directing  the  commanding  officers  of  the  several 
companies  should  see  that  their  men  provided  with  three 
days  provisions  including  that  day,  which  were  to  be  cooked 
the  same  night  as  the  Regiment  would  march  the  following 
morning,  (Saturday)  after  parading  near  the  Meeting 
House  at  half-past  nine  o’clock.  The  officers  were  requested 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  their  men,  that  they  did  not 
injure  the  inhabitants,  nor  their  property,  or  insult  their 
persons.  The  Quarter-Master  as  soon  as  the  Regiment  shall 
march  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  Concord  and  provide 
quarters  for  the  troops  on  their  arrival. 

On  Sunday,  January  21,  the  march  was  resumed  and 
Marlborough  was  reached,  where  the  Regiment  was  joined 
to  the  detachment  commanded  by  General  Lincoln.  On 
this  day  General  Orders  were  issued  providing  Field  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Day,  Aids  to  the  General,  and  a  commander  of 
the  Artillery’.  Specific  instructions  were  given  as  to  the 
order  of  march  and  the  provision  of  advance  and  rear 
guards,  as  well  as  the  baggage  train.  Definite  orders  were 
given  for  “observing  a  profound  silence  when  marching  into 
Worcester  and  for  the  observance  of  strict  discipline  on  the 
march  and  in  quarters.”  The  General  stated  that: 

The  troops  employ’d  in  the  present  service  will  consider 
that  they  are  bound  by  every  obligation  &  duty  to  protect 
the  citizens  &  maintain  the  public  safety,  they  will  not  take 

13  See  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XCI, 
1934,  p.  88.  This  Orderly  Book  has  been  preserved  by  Col. 
Wade’s  descendants  and  is  quoted  from  in  these  pages. 
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upon  themselves  to  determine  the  political  characters  of 
men,  should  violence  or  injustice  be  offer’d  to  any  idividual, 
a  plea  in  paliation  of  the  offence  of  the  injur’d  party  is 
evitably  admitted — Those  Offenders,  &  all  marauding  or 
any  infringement  of  the  peace  must  be  discountenanced  & 
the  Offenders  must  expect  the  most  exemplary  punishment. 
Should  the  Militia  force  in  any  way  become  indespensible 
proper  orders  will  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  it. 

Col  Wade’s  regiment  now  had  joined  the  main  body  of 
troops  from  the  east  under  General  Lincoln,  and  from  his 
headquarters  at  Marlborough  were  issued  General  Orders 
quoted  above  for  the  government  of  his  command  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  march  to  Worcester. 

General  Lincoln  and  his  troops  reached  Worcester  on 
Monday,  January  22nd,  and  were  there  joined  by  local  and 
loyal  militia  units.  So  far  they  had  encountered  no  oppo¬ 
sition  and  the  stated  sessions  of  the  Court  were  held  with¬ 
out  interruption  until  the  completion  of  the  term  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25th.  Colonel  Wade’s  regiment  with  the  other  com¬ 
mands  waited  here  until  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  24th,  when  they  marched  on  towards  Springfield. 

Reference  to  the  General  Orders  of  the  Day  for  January 
24th,  issued  from  headquarters  at  Worcester,  indicates  that 
General  Lincoln’s  entire  force  now  had  been  organized  and 
was  proceeding  forward  towards  the  troubled  regions.  That 
the  need  for  the  militia  was  urgent  may  be  concluded  from 
the  receipt  of  an  express  from  General  Shepard,  at  Spring- 
field  who  was  in  contact  with  the  insurrectionists.  He  urged 
General  Lincoln  to  proceed  with  all  haste  as  a  body  of  rebels 
amounting  to  1500  or  1600  was  approaching  his  lines  and 
threatening  the  Arsenal  for  the  safety  of  which  and  of  the 
town  of  Springfield  he  was  seriously  concerned.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  was  relieved  when  General  Lincoln  replied  to 
his  request  for  help  by  ordering  forward  one  regiment  of 
infantry  and  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry.  This  force 
arrived  at  the  Arsenal  Camp  on  the  night  of  Friday,  Janu¬ 
ary  26th,  and  General  Lincoln  with  his  full  command 
marched  into  Springfield  the  next  day. 

The  march  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  was  executed 
most  satisfactorily  and  Colonel  Wade’s  regiment  was  among 
those  which  reached  Springfield  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
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January'  27th.  For  this  march  the  troops  were  commended 
by  the  General  in  the  General  Orders  for  that  date. 

In  the  meanwhile  on  January'  25  th  the  insurgents  under 
Shays  with  increased  strength  had  gathered  at  Springfield. 
They  now  moved  to  attack  the  defenders  of  the  Arsenal 
and  threatened  General  Shepard’s  lines  which  were  formal¬ 
ly  drawn  up.  The  General  by  means  of  a  flag  of  truce 
inquired  as  to  their  intentions  and  was  informed  that  the 
insurgents  desired  to  lodge  in  the  barracks  at  Springfield. 
He  then  drew  a  line  and  forbade  them  to  cross,  in  w'hich 
event  he  would  fire  on  them.  This  did  not  deter  Shays 
and  when  he  had  passed  the  limits  prescribed,  General 
Shepard  ordered  artillery  to  fire.  This  accordingly  was 
done  and  after  due  warning  and  shots  overhead  and  to  the 
right  and  left,  a  point  blank  fire  was  delivered  from  his  two 
field  pieces  and  three  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  and  one 
wounded.  At  this  their  advance  was  checked  and  the  riot¬ 
ers  retreated  in  disorder,  i-* 

While  the  attempt  on  the  Arsenal  was  thus  easily  re¬ 
pulsed  General  Shepard  was  disturbed  by  the  strength  of 
the  various  insurgent  bands  that  had  gathered  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countryside  and  were  quartered  in  adjoining  farm¬ 
houses.  Shays  force  after  this  setback  now  withdrew  and 
proceeded  up  the  East  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  pursued 
from  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  Amherst  was 
reached.  Shays,  however,  continued  with  his  main  body 
to  Pelham,  where  temporarily  he  made  his  headquarters. 

General  Lincoln’s  force,  which  included  Colonel  Wade’s 
Essex  Regiment  and  three  other  regiments  of  foot  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery'  had  arrived  at  Springfield,  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  January  27th,  and  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  hardly 
had  taken  quarters  when  they  were  ordered  to  fall  in  and 
march  to  West  Springfield  where  a  band  of  insurgents 
commanded  by  one  Luke  Day  were  grouped.  It  had  been 
the  insurgents’  plan  that  this  force  should  act  with  Shays’ 
troops  in  Springfield,  but  in  some  way  there  was  a  failure 

14  From  General  Shepard’s  Keport  to  Governor  Bovvdoin 
describing'  the  Attack  on  the  Arsenal  at  Springfield,  .January  26, 
1787,  Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  190,  pp.  317,  318,  reprinted 
in  American  Historical  Rcrietr,  Vol.  II,  (1896-97)  pp.  694,  695. 
Contains  also  reports  to  Governor  Bowdoin  from  General  Lin¬ 
coln. 
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to  unite.  General  Lincoln’s  command  crossed  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  on  the  ice  to  attack  Day’s  force.  As  soon  as 
his  advance  guard  with  a  small  party'  of  Light  Horse  came 
to  the  River  the  insurgent  picket  guard  on  the  far  side,  as 
Doctor  Whitney,  Surgeon  of  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  re¬ 
lated  : 

Ran  like  foxes,  leaving  their  guns  behind.  Some  of  them 
arrived  at  the  Meeting  House,  where  the  main  body  parad¬ 
ed  with  all  speed,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  brush  %vith 
confusion.  Our  Light  Horse  followed  them,  picking  up 
of  them  about  forty  or  fifty,  which  were  brought  to  Head¬ 
quarters,  and  upon  taking  the  Oath,  were  discharged.  A 
number  of  sleighs  with  provisions  were  taken  at  the  same 
time.  Day’s  party  reached  Northampton,  that  night  about 
12  o’clock,  much  fatigued  ....  The  next  day  they  left 
Northampton,  and  joined  Shays’  party  at  Pelham  (the 
modern  Prescott). 

Doctor  Whitney  further  related  that: 

General  Lincoln  marched  Monday  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Old  Hadley  in  the  evening.  Here  we  remained  till  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  in  which  time  Shays  sent  in  several  flags  de¬ 
siring  to  discuss  a  general  pardon.  If  granted,  they  would 
resign  up  their  arms,  and  become  good  and  peaceable  sub¬ 
jects  to  government.  General  Lincoln  returned  Printed 
Letter  (which  you  must  have  seen  a  copy  of  on  the  Boston 
Papers),  if  they  would  deliver  up  the  leaders  he  would 
recommend  them  to  the  Court  for  mercy;  which  did  not 
please  them. 

General  Lincoln  now  finding  the  enemy  out  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  reach  and  with  adequate  cover  for  his  troops  at 
Old  Hadley  remained  here  until  Saturday  evening  February 
3rd.  On  this  march  to  Hadley,  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment, 
which  had  the  left  of  the  line,  supplied  the  rear  guard. 
During  the  wait  here  there  was  drill  and  court  martials 
dealing  with  prisoners,  principally  those  confined  for  plun¬ 
dering  the  inhabitants  on  the  march.  Provisions  also  were 
issued  in  view  of  a  forward  movement  at  short  notice. 

15  Dr.  E.  Whitney  to  the  Re^'erend  Manasseh  Cutler,  Life, 
Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.D. 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1888),  Vol.  I,  p.  197. 
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Bad  weather  conditions  also  affected  this  stay  at  Hadley, 
and  in  the  meantime  various  parleys  were  held  with  the 
rebels  who  under  flags  of  truce  asked  what  terms  they  might 
expect.  Communication  was  maintained  with  the  Governor 
at  Boston,  where  the  political  aspect  of  the  situation  was 
considered  carefully.  A  company  of  Light  Horse  and  a 
hand  of  volunteers  from  Brookfield  at  this  time  were  active 
in  running  down  the  insurgents  and  making  a  number  of 
arrests.  Their  efficiency  was  such  as  to  secure  commenda¬ 
tion  from  the  commanding  General. 

Colonel  Wade,  during  this  wait  at  Hadley,  was  active 
in  enforcing  discipline  and  keeping  his  regiment  ready  for 
any  emergency  that  might  develop,  and  especially  for  a 
future  advance.  His  Regimental  Orders  of  January  31, 
(Wednesday)  direct  the  commanding  officers  of  companies 
to  see  that  their  men  do  not  stroll  from  their  quarters  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  whenever  called  for.  Fur¬ 
ther  the  men  were  ordered  on  that  day  to  draw  the  charges 
from  their  guns  in  cases  where  they  were  loaded,  if  this 
were  possible,  and  to  clean  their  pieces  so  that  they  would 
be  ready  for  immediate  service.  There  was  an  express  pro¬ 
hibition  against  firing  any  piece  without  orders. 

During  this  time  General  Lincoln,  who  as  early  as  Jan¬ 
uary  30th,  had  sent  a  letter  to  Shays  at  Pelham,  whither 
he  had  withdrawn,  was  in  correspondence  with  that  leader 
exchanging  various  communications  with  him,  while  his 
mounted  troops  were  able  to  run  down  and  capture  various 
bands  of  the  insurgents.  In  particular  from  Pelham,  Shays 
had  sent  flags  of  truce  suggesting  negotiations  and  asking 
a  general  pardon  for  all  his  men.  These  parleys  continued 
until  Saturday  morning,  February  3rd,  when  Shays  with 
about  1500  of  his  adherents  left  Pelham  and  marched  to 
Petersham,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles. 

General  Lincoln  about  noon  on  February  3rd  received 
news  that  Shays’  army  was  moving  from  Pelham,  but  he 
thought  it  was  merely  a  shift  of  position,  nevertheless  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency  he  ordered  his  troops  to  provide 
themselves  with  cooked  provisions  for  three  days  and  be 
ready  to  march  at  an  instants  orders.  Then  at  6  P.M.  he 
received  definite  confirmation  of  Shays’  withdrawal  from 
Pelham,  and  by  eight  o’clock  that  night  his  force,  including 
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Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  was  on  its  way  to  take  up  the 
pursuit. 

General  Lincoln  already  had  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  for  active  effort,  and  accordingly  in  the  early  evening 
began  the  important  march  against  the  Insurrectionists  that 
definitely  settled  the  rebelhon.  It  was  his  intention  to 
march  his  troops  to  Petersham  and  there  intercept  the 
enemy  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  concentration  of  the 
rebels,  and  to  forestall  any  forward  movement  in  force  on 
their  part.  It  was  a  night  of  intense  cold  and  the  march 
Avas  executed  through  a  region  bleak  and  with  high  wind- 
SAvept  hills,  so  sparsely  settled  as  to  afford  httle  if  any 
shelter. 

Nevertheless  the  march  Avas  duly  effected  without  inci¬ 
dent  and  by  tAvo  o’clock  the  next  morning  after  passing 
through  Shutesbury,  New  Salem  Avas  reached,  Avhen  a  severe 
snoAVStorm  Avith  a  violent  north  Avind  added  to  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  the  loAv  temperature.  It  Avas  essential  to  keep  the 
column  in  motion  notAvithstanding  intense  suffering  from 
the  cold,  and  the  troops  advanced  tOAvards  Petersham  Avhere 
the  Insurgents  had  found  comfortable  billets,  fancying  they 
Avere  safe  from  cold  and  storm,  and  that  Lincoln’s  troops 
were  thirty  miles  away  at  Hadley.  The  advance  guard  of 
the  State  Troops  under  Colonel  Haskell,  folloAved  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  company  of  artillery  Avith  two  pieces,  noAv  reach¬ 
ed  Petersham,  Avith  the  main  force  not  more  than  five  miles 
behind  and  coming  up  by  nine  o’clock. 

The  surprise  was  complete  as  the  Rebels  had  no  idea  that 
the  militia  Avas  in  their  vicinity  to  oppose  them  until  they 
espied  them  at  the  top  of  a  hill  Avaiting  for  them.  The 
snoAV  Avas  reported  eighteen  inches  in  depth  and  covered 
Avith  an  icy  crust.  The  insurrectionists  hurriedly  aroused, 
advanced  against  the  State  troops  Avho  Avere  ordered  to  fire 
on  them,  but  the  muskets  for  the  most  part  were  discharged 
into  the  crust.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  militia  had 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  Rebels  and  the  men  in  the 
ranks  as  Avell  as  the  officers  Avere  unAvilling  to  shed  blood 
over  Avhat  many  considered  more  or  less  a  political  question. 
No  one  Avas  injured  in  the  exchange  of  shots,  and  the  Rebels 
soon  retreated  in  haste  and  confusion  Avith  hardly  time  to 
take  up  their  weapons  and  provisions.  BetAveen  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  were  captured  along  with 
a  considerable  part  of  their  baggage.  The  remainder  fled 
along  the  Athol  Road  with  Government  forces  in  pursuit. 
Those  captured  were  released  after  they  had  taken  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  while  those  not  apprehended  scattered  in  var¬ 
ious  directions,  many  not  stopping  until  they  were  beyond 
the  borders  of  Massachusetts  and  taking  refuge  in  adjoining 
States,  where  their  presence  was  a  source  of  embarrassment 
and  soon  led  to  exchanges  between  the  respective  authori¬ 
ties. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade  later  said^®  that  this  thirty  mile 
march  from  Hadley  to  Petersham,  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
snowstorm,  exceeded  in  severity'  anything  he  had  endured 
in  his  service  during  the  Revolution.  In  this  connection 
he  was  quoted  subsequently  as  follows:  — 

On  arri\ing  at  Petersham  we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of 
the  rebels,  collected  in  several  masses  upon  the  hill  in  front 
of  us.  We  had  come  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  were  very 
soon  so  near  as  to  command  their  position  by  our  field 
pieces.  When  this  state  of  things  became  apparent  to  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  artillery  he  became  anxious  to 
bring  his  guns  in  play.  The  officer  was  a  Colonel,  brave 
and  excellent  soldier  of  Revolutionary  proof,  but  of  singular 
personal  appearance,  being  very  short  and  so  fat  as  to  render 
his  seat  in  the  saddle  somewhat  infirm.  He  bore  the  temp¬ 
tation  for  some  time  measuring  the  distance  with  his  eye; 
but  at  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Putting  spurs  to 
his  horse  he  rode  rapidly  to  the  head  of  the  column  where 
I  was  at  the  moment  talking  with  the  General.  Checking 
his  horse  with  a  jerk  which  nearly  cost  him  his  seat,  he 
made  a  hast\'  salute,  and  burst  out  with  full  force  of  his 
deep  voice:  “For  God’s  sake  Gen.  Lincoln,  let  me  unlimber 
and  give  um  one  pouze.”  “Don’t  be  in  haste,’’  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral:  “The  Sheriff  must  read  the  Riot  Act  first;  if  they  do 
not  disperse  at  that  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  you  shall 
have  a  shot  at  them. 

The  successful  outcome  of  this  night  march  was  express¬ 
ed  in  the  General  Orders  of  February'  4,  1787,  issued  at 
Petersham. 

16  Ipsicich,  Mass.  Antiquarian  Papers,  May  1881,  Vol.  II, 
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The  Gen’l  congratulates  the  Troops  upon  the  success  of 
the  Day,  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  Insurgents  have 
fallen  into  our  hands;  &  that  those  who  have  not  been 
arrested  have  been  oblig’d  to  fly. 

This  has  been  affected  after  a  long  and  distressing  march 
of  thirty  miles  without  a  halt  but  for  a  few  moments.  It 
is  impossible  for  him  to  describe  the  anxiety  he  felt  during 
most  of  the  time  for  the  safety  of  the  Troops,  endangered 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  &  for  the  fatigue  they 
unavoidably  suffer’d  in  a  March  thro’  a  deep  Snow  in  a 
violent  storm  in  a  Country  where  cover  cou’d  not  be  ob¬ 
tain’d.  The  patience  &  alacrity  discover’d  on  this  occasion 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  point  of  merit,  but  by  the  noble  & 
virtuous  Principles  which  stimulated  them  to  Action.  The 
Generals  most  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the  Troops,  which 
He  begs  them  to  accept. i'’’ 

Colonel  Wade,  who  was  one  of  the  Field  Officers  of  the 
Day  on  this  day  also  supplied  the  Main  Guard  from  his 
Regiment. 

While  the  various  negotiations  at  the  front  were  taking 
place  between  General  Lincoln  and  the  insurgents  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Boston  on  Februar\'  3. 
Governor  Bowdoin  duly  reported  on  the  efforts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  summarized  the  recent  activities  of  the  various 
malcontents,  along  with  the  views  they  had  formally  and 
othei^vise  expressed.  He  described  the  measures  taken  to 
oppose  them  and  to  restore  law  and  order,  and  again  he 
called  for  vigorous  action  to  stop  the  ^iolence  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  which  he  stated  was  unprovoked  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  lack  of  firmness  might  lead  to  ci\il  war. 

He  urged  an  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Boston  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  advanced  funds  to  provide  for  bringing  out 
and  providing  for  the  militia,  and  for  any  further  cam¬ 
paigns  that  might  be  required. 

On  Februarv  4,  Samuel  Adams,  who  once  might  have 
been  considered  a  mouthpiece  of  radical  thought,  introduc¬ 
ed  a  resolution  “declaring  a  rebellion  to  exist  and  promising 
to  support  him  (Governor  Bowdoin)  in  all  his  measures  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  law.”  'This  was  passed  the 
following  day,  unanimously  by  the  Senate  and  concurred 
in  by  the  lower  House. 

17  From  Colonel  Wade’s  Orderly  Book. 
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General  Lincoln’s  offer  of  clemency  to  those  rioters  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  was  approved  and  the 
Governor  empowered  in  the  name  of  the  General  Court  to 
promise  a  pardon  under  certain  conditions  of  disqualifica¬ 
tion  to  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  if  they  should 
lay  down  their  arms  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  of  allegiance 
within  a  specified  time. 

The  conduct  of  General  Shepard  and  the  militia  was 
approved  as  well  as  that  of  the  Governor  who  was  urged 
to  continue  measures  to  extirpate  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
which  was  duly  declared  to  exist. 

As  was  announced  later  in  General  Orders 

The  Legislative  Body  have  noted  that  the  Order  &  Zeal  of 
Gen’l  Lincoln  &  the  troops  under  his  command  in  perform¬ 
ing  a  March  of  thirty  miles  with  only  a  momentary'  halt 
in  the  most  inclement  weather,  and  their  perserverance  after 
such  extraordinary  hardships  in  proceeding  immediately  to 
Action — and  repelling  the  Rebels  from  their  advantageous 
Post  merit  the  highest  approbation  of  the  General  Court, 
who  request  your  Excellency  to  make  this  communication 
to  the  General. 

It  should  be  realized  on  behalf  of  the  Militia,  participat¬ 
ing  in  Shays’  Rebellion,  that  their  commanding  officers  for 
the  most  part  were  veterans  of  the  Revolution  to  whom  war 
and  carnage  were  indeed  familiar.  While  possibly  an  at¬ 
tack  in  force  on  the  insurgents  in  the  early  days  of  the 
rebellion  might  have  produced  definite  results,  they  hesitat¬ 
ed  to  incur  any  serious  loss  of  life  by  mass  infantry  fire 
or  discharge  of  artillery'.  In  fact  such  officers  as  General 
Lincoln,  General  Brooks,  General  Cobb,  General  Artemas 
Ward,  and  General  Shepard,  not  to  mention  the  field  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  militia  regiments,  exhibited  policies  and  control 
of  measures  and  men  that  were  far  beyond  criticism  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  yet  were  positive  and  in  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  the  situation. 

Their  actions  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  elected 
members  of  the  Legislature,  where  those  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  showed  a  tendency  to  temporize  and  an 
inability  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  development. 

18  Colonel  Wade’s  Orderly  Book,  Pittsfield,  12th  Feb’y 
1787. 
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However,  at  times  the  militia,  especially  when  called 
upon  by  the  sheriff  to  enforce  legal  measures,  had  refused 
to  turn  out  and  showed  little  desire  to  oppose  the  insurgents. 
In  fact  when  ordered  to  fire  they  failed  to  aim  directly  at 
those  groups  active  in  insurrection. 

This  contact  of  the  Government  troops  with  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  Petersham  virtually  brought  to  an  end  the  organ¬ 
ized  and  active  manifestation  of  the  insurrection,  though 
there  were  occasional  outbreaks  and  threats  of  partisans  in 
the  Western  counties  of  Massachusetts. 

General  Lincoln  and  his  troops  were  at  Amherst  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7th,  and  the  following  day  resumed  their  march, 
reaching  Chesterfield  on  February  9th,  and  Partridgefield 
on  February  10th,  on  which  day  Colonel  Wade  was  officer 
of  the  day.  On  February  11th  the  troops  arrived  at  Pitts¬ 
field  where  they  remained  for  a  while  with  Colonel  Wade’s 
Regiment  on  detached  duty  on  February  20th.  Various 
mihtia  units  were  dismissed  as  their  terms  of  enlistment 
had  expired,  and  there  seemed  no  further  need  of  their 
services. 

As  the  campaign  in  the  field  was  ending  it  is  of  interest 
to  record: 


Morning  Orders  for  the  22  Feb’y  1787 
With  this  day  expires  the  time  for  which  the  troops  now 
in  the  Field  engaged  to  serve.  That  the  Great  Objects  for 
which  they  w'ere  embodied  are  so  near  accomplished.  The 
Gen’l  is  persuaded  it  must  be  highly  pleasing  to  all,  & 
congratulates  the  troops  on  the  important  events;  that  it  has 
so  speedily  taken  place  may  be  justly  ascribed,  under  the 
Supreme  Director  of  all  events,  to  the  great  caution  &  mili¬ 
tary  zeal  exhibited  on  every  occation,  by  the  Officers  & 
Soldiers  of  the  Line,  &  by  the  system  &  unremitted  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  Staff  Departments  without  which  every  opera¬ 
tion  must  have  been  delayed, — In  justice  to  the  Army  and 
as  a  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  he  will  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  lay  before  the  Governor  the  high  sense  he 
entertains  of  their  important  services.  The  troops  will 
immediately  draw  provisions  for  the  23rd  and  24th, — They 
will  draw  at  North-Hampton  three  days  provisions  more  & 
at  Worcester  provisions  to  carry  them  to  their  respective 
homes.  The  Commissary  will  make  the  necessary  provision 
for  these  supplies.  The  troops  will  be  march’d  thro’  the 
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Country  in  Regiments  &  not  act  so  military  a  part  as  to 
straggle  on  the  Road,  as  this  irregularity  would  operate 
much  to  their  own  injury,  to  the  distress  of  the  Inhabitants, 
&  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Army.  Every  person  who  contin¬ 
ues  with  his  Reg’y  and  subjects  himself  to  the  order  of  his 
officers  will  receive  his  pay  untill  he  arrives  at  home.  The 
Gen’l  wishes  the  troops  an  agreable  march  a  happy  sight  of 
their  famihes  &  friends  &  that  hereafter  they  may  be  free 
from  internal  broils  &  foreign  invasions. 

Accordingly  the  duty  of  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  was 
nearing  its  end  and  the  Regimental  Orders  of  February  23, 
1787,  contemplated  an  early  return.  They  read: 

“The  Gen’l  to  beat  tomorrow  morning  at  4  O’clock.  The 
troops  to  be  on  the  parade  ready  to  march  precisely  at  five, 
they  will  march  from  the  Right,  one  Sergt — corp — &  12 
Privates  for  the  Rear-guard — Capt  Whitherly  with  the  Artil¬ 
lery  will  march  in  the  Centre.  The  baggage  in  rear  of  the 
Regiment.” 

Presumably  the  returning  march  was  without  incident 
and  the  accompanying  pay  roll  indicates  that  Colonel  Wade 
and  most  of  his  field  and  staff  officers  were  at  their  homes 
by  March  3rd,  having  served  for  one  month  and  twenty-two 
days. 

Thus  terminated  the  connection  of  Colonel  Wade  and 
his  Essex  Regiment  with  this  Rebellion,  though  in  certain 
of  the  Western  counties  there  continued  to  be  sporadic  out¬ 
breaks  and  repercussions  of  earlier  disorders.  There  were 
incidental  trials  and  convictions  of  various  insurrectionaries, 
but  these  resulted  soon  in  their  subsequent  pardon  and  the 
adoption  of  various  measures  aimed  at  ameliorating  econom¬ 
ic  conditions  and  improving  court  procedures.  Generals 
Lincoln  and  Warner  continued  in  the  field  with  small 
parties  of  militia,  but  disturbances  Avere  for  the  most  part 
localized  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  politics  and  normal 
measures  of  redressing  economic  wrongs. 

Pay  roll  of  the  Field  and  Staff  Officers  belonging  to  the 
Regiment  detached  from  the  County  of  Essex,  Commanded 
by  Col’o  Nath’l  Wade,  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

19  From  original  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jesse 
H.  Wade,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
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Names 

Rank 

Time 
Entered 
Service  ^ 

Whole  time 
Times  of  service 
Expired  Month  Days 

1787 

1787 

Nath’l  Wade 

Col’o 

Jan’y  10th 

March  3rd  1 

22 

Jonathan  Evans 

Lt.  Col’o 

Do  10th 

Feb’y 

23d  1 

13 

John  Robinson 

Maj’r 

Do  10th 

March  3rd  1 

22 

Robert  Farley 

Adjutant 

Do  10th 

Do 

3d  1 

22 

John  How  Boardman 

Q.  Master 

Do  12th 

Do 

3d  1 

20 

Elipha  Whitney 

Surgeon 

Do  12th 

Do 

3d  1 

20 

Thomas  Farley 

S.  Mate 

Do  14th 

Do 

3d  1 

18 

Dissatisfaction  with  Governor  Bowdoin  and  certain  of 
his  measures  continued  to  provoke  discussion,  and  at  the 
spring  election  of  1787,  he  received  but  6000  votes  as  com¬ 
pared  with  John  Hancock’s  18,000.  Hancock  had  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  realizing  that  the  situation  had 
materially  calmed  down.  Also  a  legislature  was  chosen 
more  sympathetic  to  rather  obvious  reforms.  Only  a  quarter 
of  the  former  House  of  Representatives  were  returned  and 
a  number  of  the  former  insurgents  from  the  Western  coun¬ 
ties  were  included  in  their  representatives.  Lack  of  settled 
policies  and  vacillation  and  temporizing  in  the  previous 
House  had  been  responsible  in  part  for  much  of  the  dis¬ 
order. 

In  fact  where  on  account  of  the  expense  there  had  been 
returned  from  the  Western  counties  but  sixty-eight  repre¬ 
sentatives,  now  one-hundred  and  eighteen  were  elected  in 
a  marked  show  of  interest.  With  increased  attention  to 
politics  this  legislative  upturn  was  considered  practically 
a  revolution  of  government.  At  the  same  time  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  Constitution  was  vigorously  debated. 
Measures  of  amnesty  for  the  few  revolutionaries  awaiting 
trial  were  adopted,  or  these  convicted  received  pardons,  so 
that  normal  conditions  soon  were  restored.  By  and  large 
however,  the  necessity  for  firm  and  positive  government  was 
realized  and  serious  efforts  were  made  to  improve  economic 
conditions  and  the  administration  of  the  law  on  a  more 
democratic  basis  along  with  the  development  of  political 
parties  based  on  something  more  than  personal  popularity. 

The  disorders  in  Massachusetts,  as  already  suggested, 
were  taken  very  seriously  in  the  other  States  and  particular¬ 
ly  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  especially  by  General 
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Washington  with  whom  Generals  Knox  and  Lincoln  regu¬ 
larly  had  communicated.  In  fact  such  manifestations  of 
unrest  were  considered  more  important  than  the  underlying 
causes  and  were  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Republic.  An 
efficient  and  orderly  government  at  this  time  was  considered 
the  prime  essential,  whatever  form  it  might  take,  and  there 
were  many  problems  to  be  settled  by  the  federated  States. 

This  general  solicitude  as  to  current  matters  was  well 
expressed  in  a  letter-^  from  General  Knox  to  General  Wash¬ 
ington  which  aptly  summarizes  the  point  of  view  of  the  con¬ 
servative  Massachusetts  citizen  who  had  both  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army  and  had  prospered  in  his  business.  He 
thus  was  associated  with  others  of  the  well-to-do  class  who 
had  similar  good  fortune,  and  like  other  descendants  from 
earlier  settlers  General  Knox  and  his  forebears  had  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities.  With  more  or  less  affluence 
along  with  the  merchant  and  professional  class  he  had 
acquired  a  culture  that  involved  at  least  an  appreciation  of 
political  and  economic  conditions,  even  if  the  individuals 
did  not  have  sympathy  with  the  common  man  who  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  his  merits  or  deficiencies  had  failed  to  achieve  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  and  too  often  was  the  gullible  mark 
of  tbe  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  demagogue  offering  polit¬ 
ical  nostrums  or  revolutionary  propaganda.  Such  men  had 
their  misfortunes,  as  already  outlined,  which  in  many  cases 
were  most  real  and  quite  undeserved.  Whether  such  condi¬ 
tions  adequately  explain,  if  they  did  not  excuse,  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  insurrection  and  violence  may  be  debatable, 
but  to  General  Knox  there  was  to  be  no  compromise  with 
law  and  order.  Consequently  the  following  extract  from 
his  letter  of  February  22,  1787,  to  General  Washington 
explains  his  position  as  also  that  of  others  of  like  minds: 

The  storm  in  Massachusetts  is  subsiding  for  the  present. 
But  what  effects  the  disenfranchisement  of  a  great  number 
of  people  will  create,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  A  numerous 
body  of  high-spirited  men,  conceiving  themselves  oppressed 
by  the  government,  composed  of  their  equals,  will  regard 
the  oppression  more,  than  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to 
it.  They  will  be  probably  plotting  perpetually  to  relieve 

20  Sparks,  Writings  Of  Washington,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  235-6, 
February  22,  1787. 
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themselves  from  burdens  which  they  think  intolerable.  This 
will  manifest  itself  variously,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
in  open  hostility.  Although  the  insurgents  have  fled  and 
are  dispersed,  yet  the  government  considers  itself  unsafe 
without  a  force.  Accordingly  fifteen  hundred  men  are 
raised  for  five  months.  This  force  is  to  be  posted  by  detach¬ 
ments  throughout  the  disaffected  counties.  Neither  disci¬ 
pline  nor  prudence  will  restrain  the  troops  to  such  conduct 
as  to  avoid  offense.  The  people  will  think  themselves 
curbed  and  tyrannized  over.  The  troops  will  consider  the 
least  symptom  of  discontent  as  a  step  to  open  hostihty.  One 
or  the  other  must  be  masters.  The  operation  will  require 
force;  and  hence  probably  springs  a  standing  army  for  the 
support  of  government.  My  conjectures  may  be  erroneous, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this  will  result 
from  the  commotions  of  Massachusetts. 

Accordingly  when  Washington  heard  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion  before  it  had  developed  further  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  and  its  subdivisions 
he  was  greatly  reheved.  He  wrote^i  to  General  Knox:  — 

On  prospect  of  the  happy  termination  of  the  insurrection 
I  sincerely  congratulate  you;  hoping  that  good  may  result 
from  the  cloud  of  evils  which  threatened,  not  only  the 
hemisphere  of  Massachusetts  but  by  spreading  its  baneful 
influence,  the  tranquility  of  the  Union.  Surely  Shays  must 
be  either  a  weak  man,  the  dupe  of  some  characters  who 
are  yet  behind  the  curtain,  or  has  been  deceived  by  his 
followers.  Or  which  may  be  more  likely,  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  there  was  energy  enough  in  the  Government  to 
bring  matters  to  which  they  have  been  pushed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  General  Court  of  that  State  concurred  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  that  a  rebellion  did  actually  exist. 
This  would  be  decisive,  and  the  most  likely  means  of  putting 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  business. 

Washington  in  the  accompanying  letter22  to  General  Lin¬ 
coln  under  date  of  March  23,  1787,  wrote:  — 

“Permit  me  also,  my  dear  Sir,  to  offer  you  my  sincerest 
congratulations  upon  your  success.  The  suppression  of 
these  tumults  and  insurrections  with  so  little  blood  shed  is 

21  Writings  of  Washington,  (Fitzpatrick,  Editor)  Vol.  29, 
p.  169.  March  25,  1787.  To  Henry  Knox. 

22  Ford,  Writings  of  George  Washington,  Vol.  VI,  p.  127. 
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an  event  as  happy  as  it  was  unexpected:  it  must  have  been 
particularly  agreeable  to  you,  placed  in  so  delicate  and 
critical  a  situation.” 

The  disorders  in  Massachusetts  and  the  matter  of  Indian 
uprisings  on  the  Western  Frontier  developed  considerable 
discussion  in  the  National  Congress  as  to  the  advisability 
and  responsibility  of  raising  troops  to  cope  with  such  out¬ 
breaks  and  the  support  of  such  units.  Massachusetts  in 
fact  did  better  than  the  Federal  Government  in  developing 
and  maintaining  an  armed  force  in  its  emergency. 

The  matter  of  forming  a  constitutional  government,  yet 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  common  man  now  was 
a  subject  of  general  discussion  with  different  points  of  view 
represented.  Thus  outbreaks  of  disorder  were  apt  to  punc¬ 
tuate  these  discussions  and  were  considered  as  bearing  seri¬ 
ously  on  the  proper  evolution  of  a  government  that  would 
be  firm  and  permanent  as  well  as  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

Therefore  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote-^  “if  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  People  betray  their  constituents,  there  is 
then  no  resource  left  but  in  the  exertion  of  that  original 
right  of  self-defence  which  is  paramount  to  all  positive 
forms  of  government”,  and  that  in  single  states  where  the 
subdivisions  had  no  distinct  government  to  oppose  the  legal 
authority  “the  citizens  must  rush  tumultuously  to  arms, 
without  concert,  without  system,  without  resource;  except 
in  their  courage  and  despair”. 

Such  a  quotation  indicates  that  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
not  only  were  aware  of  what  was  happening  as  well  as 
what  might  happen  as  the  new  republic  developed.  They 
realized  that  men  were  disposed  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  what  they  considered  their  rights  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  political  leaders  to  regard  actual  conditions  and 
different  points  of  view  in  evolving  a  democratic  though 
firm  and  permanent  form  of  government  with  the  greatest 
liberty  to  the  individual  as  well  as  protection  to  his  life  and 
property.  In  many  quarters  there  were  “distrust  and  fear 
of  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  powers”,  even  if 
exercised  by  officials  elected  by  popular  vote,  as  well  as 

23  The  Federalist,  (Edited  by  Paul  L.  Ford,  New  York, 
1898)  p.  184. 
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possible  power  over  their  fellows  to  be  shown  by  men  of 
property  and  education. 

Such  questions  were  now  openly  agitated,  and  on  the  po¬ 
litical  side  it  was  urged  that  Shays  and  his  followers  and 
those  of  similar  thinking  “had  threatened  to  seize  the  sov- 
erign  power  and  confiscate  the  material  possessions  of  the 
middle  class  commercial  group”.^-*  Along  with  the  very 
obvious  defects  of  the  Confederation  there  were  diverse 
views  of  the  government  to  be  established,  while  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  generally  that  there  was  need  of  some  specific  act 
or  actions. 

Accordingly  this  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  is  referred 
to  by  Charles  Francis  Adams^^  as  “an  episode  second  in 
importance  to  none;  for  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  Shays’  Rebellion,  so-called,  was  one  of  the  chief  im¬ 
pelling  and  contributory  causes  to  the  framing  and  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  1788.  A  rude  shock,  it  awakened 
the  whole  thirteen  States  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  anar¬ 
chical  abysm  on  the  edge  of  which  they  were  then  linger¬ 
ing”. 

Likewise  at  the  time  the  political  and  economic  aspect 
of  this  uprising  in  Massachusetts  was  not  lost  on  various 
statesmen  including  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  at  Paris  duly 
was  informed  of  its  progress  and  culmination.  He  was  at 
that  time  considering  a  draft  of  the  Constitution  as  pro¬ 
posed  and  particularly  certain  articles  to  which  he  would 
take  exception.  He  did  not  believe  that  anarchy  was  pre¬ 
valent  or  existing  in  America  and  he  considered  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  outbreaks  more  or  less  of  a  spontaneous  movement 
of  free  people  impotent  against  economic  conditions  con¬ 
fronting  them. 

He  wrote: 

Can  history  produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  so  honour¬ 
ably  conducted?  [He  demanded]  Its  motives  were  founded 
in  ignorance,  not  wickedness.  God  forbid  we  should  ever 
be  20  years  without  such  a  rebellion  .  .  .  what  country 
can  preserve  its  liberties  if  their  rulers  are  not  warned  from 

24  B.  C.  Eodick,  American  Constitutional  Custom,  (New 
York,  1953)  p.  84. 

25  Proceeding's  of  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New 
Series  Vol.  XV,  (1902-3)  p.  114. 
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time  to  time  that  their  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance?  Let  them  take  arms.  The  remedy  is  to  set  them 
right  as  to  facts,  pardon,  &  pacify  them.  What  signify 
a  few  lives  lost  in  a  century  or  two?  The  tree  of  liberty 
must  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  &  tyrants.  It  is  its  natural  manure.-® 

One  very  important  effect  of  the  disorders  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1786  and  1787  was  the  general  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  central  government,  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  a  Federal  Government  by 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  held  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  1788.  This  was  controlled  by  the  Federalist  Party. 

At  this  time  it  should  be  recalled  that  there  were  devel¬ 
oping  in  Massachusetts  pohtical  divisions  which  originally 
hardly  could  be  called  parties  as  they  represented  factions 
with  rather  a  personal  leadership.  One  of  these  was  the 
group  headed  by  Hancock,  and  another  more  conservative 
was  the  one  in  which  Bowdoin  was  prominent  and  became 
the  Federalist  Party  of  the  State.  The  third  was  the  faction 
of  James  Warren  and  Elbridge  Gerry  which  became  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  Party  of  Massachusetts. 

However,  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
State  continued  largely  in  the  hands  of  men  of  means  and 
social  position,  nevertheless,  while  there  was  far  from  unity 
of  pohtical  thought  there  was  to  be  noted  a  development 
of  more  democratic  ideas  not  only  as  regards  government 
and  the  operation  of  the  courts,  but  also  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  unwholesome  conditions  in  the  economic 
hfe  of  many  of  the  people,  much  of  which  could  be  ameho- 
rated  by  proper  study  and  suitable  effort. 

There  was  a  more  tolerant  attitude  between  the  mercan¬ 
tile  and  agrarian  centres  of  the  State,  and  more  immediate 
was  a  decline  in  the  feeling  of  bitterness  towards  the  erst¬ 
while  Rebels  which  led  to  amnesty  duly  conferred  on  those 
under  arrest  and  the  discontinuance  of  legal  proceedings 
against  those  formally  indicted,  as  well  as  pardons  for  those 
under  sentence. 

While  regional  or  other  groups  more  or  less  united  have 
swayed  political  action  both  in  the  early  days  of  the  United 

26  Jefferson  to  William  S.  Smith,  Nov.  13,  1787.  Ford, 
Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol.  V,  pp.  360-3. 
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States  and  since,  such  activity  has  been  marked  by  httle 
organized  violence.  For  that  reason  Shays’  Rebelhon  stands 
almost  unique,  though  force  was  used  in  early  New  England 
and  of  course  later  in  labor  disorders,  but  rather  isolated 
and  independent  of  national  crises.  Modern  hberal  histori¬ 
ans  recalling  depression  and  unemployment  of  1921,  in 
the  United  States  and  the  pohtical  efforts  made  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  less  fortunate  are  apt  to  stress  the  fact 
that  from  1780  to  1788,  less  concern  was  paid  by  political 
leaders  to  the  causes  of  economic  distress  and  its  alleviation 
than  to  the  suppression  of  disorders. 

Furthermore,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Massachusetts  insurrection 
of  1786  and  1787,  were  written  by  the  more  prosperous 
and  stable  citizens  and  authors  far  from  sympathetic  with 
the  misfortunes  of  those  of  more  hmited  circumstances,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  lack  of  responsibility  and  poor  judgment 
in  many  cases. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  later  writers  violence  not 
only  was  excusable,  but  was  the  only  resort.  They  dispute 
the  statements  frequently  made  that  these  insurgents  were 
an  irresponsible  mob  without  considering  in  many  individual 
cases  their  previous  honorable  military  service  and  good 
character,  and  that  their  economic  troubles  were  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  themselves  or  of  their  duly  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  it  may  be  considered  that  an 
important  result  of  this  insurrection  was  that  it  forcibly 
called  attention  to  certain  functions  and  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  not  only  were  expressed  in  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  and  its  Amendments  as  adopted,  but  in  the  future 
evolution  of  political  thought  in  the  United  States.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  quoting  from  the  Diary  of  his  grandfather 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  statement  that  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  was  “extorted  from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a 
reluctant  nation”,  added-'^  that  “Shays’  Rebelhon  was  the 
extorting  agency”. 

27  Proceedings  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series, 
Vol.  XV,  p.  114,  April,  1902. 


PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  OLD 
NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMIES 


By  Harriet  Webster  Marr 


Considering  the  severe  system  of  flogging  in  the  English 
schools  from  which  ours  are  derived,  and  the  Puritan  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  oft  quoted  precept  about  “sparing  the  rod  and 
spoiling  the  child,”  it  is  amazing  to  find  the  gentle  attitude 
toward  punishment  taken  by  many  of  the  trustees  and 
masters  of  the  old  New  England  academies.  These  early 
educators,  read  John  Locke,  who  said  in  his  Thoughts  on 
Education,  “I  cannot  think  any  correction  useful  to  a  child 
where  the  shame  of  suffering  for  having  done  amiss  does 
not  work  more  upon  him,  than  the  pain,  .  .  .  the  child 
dissembles  obedience  while  the  fear  of  the  Rod  hangs  over 
him,  but  when  that  is  removed  ...  he  gives  the  greater 
scope  to  his  natural  inclination  ....  Beating  them,  and 
all  sorts  of  slavish  and  corporal  punishments  are  not  the 
discipline  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  we  would 
have  wise,  good,  and  ingenious  men;  and  therefor  very 
rarely  to  be  applied.” 

Timothy  Dwight,  further  wrote  in  Thoughts  from  Green¬ 
field  Hill: 

“Convince  ere  you  correct,  and  prove 
You  punish  not  from  rage,  but  love; 

And  teach  them  with  persuasion  mild 
You  hate  the  fault,  but  love  the  child.” 

Of  course  there  were  some  masters  who  used  corporal 
punishment,  and  used  it  to  excess.  There  is  a  story  from 
Groton,  now  Lawrence  Academy,  of  a  boy  who  was  flogged 
every  day.  Once  the  master  realized  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  offender,  and  said,  “Oh  well,  it  is  all  right.  You  have 
received  your  flogging.  They  can’t  cheat  you  out  of  that. 
You  know  you  are  sure  to  deserve  it  by  tomorrow,  and  you 
might  just  as  well  take  it  in  advance.”* 

And  there  was  John  Adams  at  Andover  who  had  a  ferule 
with  a  bulb  on  one  end  that  would  give  the  master  a  firm 
grip,  and  a  “salad  spoon  termination”  on  the  other  that 

1  Lawrence  '  Academy,  Ninetieth  Anniversary. 
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would  fit  into  a  boy’s  palm.  There  was  his  assistant,  Jona¬ 
than  Clement,  who  wielded  a  hickory  switch  or  a  cow  hide 
with  which  he  “argued  a  postieriori.’’^  And  at  Amherst 
the  master  who  employed  “Unguentum  Bacilinum”  (stick 
ointment). 

Sometimes  these  masters  had  a  sense  of  humor  even  about 
a  whipping.  At  Wilbraham  Academy  a  boy  was  told  to 
prepare  for  a  public  whipping  the  next  day.  When  he 
was  called  out  for  his  punishment  the  master  ordered  him 
to  take  off  his  coat.  He  did  so,  but  there  was  another  coat 
under  the  first.  When  that  was  removed  he  was  told  to 
take  off  his  vest,  but  another  vest  appeared  under  that. 
The  boy  explained:  “Sir,  you  told  me  to  prepare  for  a  flog¬ 
ging  and  I  have  done  so.”  The  master  burst  into  laughter, 
and  the  boy  escaped  his  punishment. 

Although  Adams  of  Andover  used  the  rod  at  times,  his 
writings  on  education  deplore  the  use  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  “flogging  was  a  strange  work,  a  catas¬ 
trophe  to  be  avoided  if  possible,”  .  .  .  never  to  be  used 
in  anger,  and  never  publicly.  Later  he  added,  “Never 
threaten,  and  then  you  will  not  commit  yourself,  nor  em¬ 
barrass  yourself.  .  .  .  When  you  do  punish,  never  dismiss 
the  subject,  nor  let  the  offender  pass  out  of  your  hands  so 
long  as  he  exhibits  a  sullen,  revengeful,  or  pouting  temper.”^ 

Earlier  than  John  Adams,  Samuel  Moody  of  Dummer 
Academy  boasted  that  he  had  taught  for  thirty  years,  and 
never  used  corporal  punishment.  He  did  at  times  make 
a  pretense  of  administering  it,  for  example,  he  brought 
down  a  fire  shovel  with  great  force  almost  upon  a  boy’s  head. 
“Boys,”  said  he,  “did  you  observe  the  Brigadier?  He  never 
winked.  He’ll  be  a  general  yet!”  The  boy  was  the  son  of 
Brigadier  Preble. 

Timothy  Dwight  of  Greenfield  Hill  Academy,  later  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Yale  College,  declared  that  corporal  punishment 
was  useless  except  with  very  little  children.  At  Exeter 
Academy,  W.  G.  Perry,  of  the  class  of  1833,  admitted 
that  tradition  pointed  out  a  certain  room  where  boys  were 

2  John  Coleman,  Class  of  1823,  quoted  by*C.  M.  Fuess,  An 
Old  New  England  School.  Boston,  1917,  p.  168. 

3  M.  E.  Brown,  Story  of  John  Adams,  N.  Y.,  1900,  pp.  76, 
77,  146,  147. 
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supposed  to  be  taken  to  be  flogged,  but  he  said  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  done  in  his  day,  nor  had  he  ever  known  of 
anyone  who  was  sure  it  had  happened.'*  The  precept  of 
one  early  master  at  Exeter  certainly  imphed  an  intention 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  punishment:  “Obsta  Principes” 
(Resist  beginnings). 

Rules  laid  down  by  trustees  are  of  more  permanent  value 
than  the  behefs  and  practices  of  individual  teachers.  As 
early  as  1795,  corporal  punishment  was  absolutely  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  rules  of  the  trustees  at  New  Salem  Academy, 
Massachusetts.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  West- 
field  Academy,  Massachusetts,  in  1799  voted  that  corporal 
punishment  was  to  be  avoided.®  In  the  sermon  preached 
at  the  dedication  of  the  academy  was  this  statement:  “Strict 
government  will  be  necessary  in  the  Academy,  but  this  will 
be  maintained  not  by  corporal  punishment  or  necessary  [in 
the  margin  has  been  written  pecutiiary'\  punishments,  but 
by  means  better  adapted  to  influence  ingenuous  minds.”  At 
a  reunion  at  Westfield  in  1844,  Peter  Star,  an  early  pre¬ 
ceptor,  claimed  that  corporal  punishment  was  never  in&ct- 
ed  except  on  the  smaller  lads,  that  is,  the  boys  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department  maintained  by  many  of  the  academies. 

The  1830  catalogue  of  the  Friends’  Academy  at  New 
Bedford  reads,  “Punishment  should  seldom  be  found  neces¬ 
sary,  and  when  it  is  necessary,  never  to  resort  to  the  degrad¬ 
ing  practice  of  inflicting  it  corporeally.”  (sic)  The  trustees 
of  Bristol  Academy  at  Taunton  voted  in  1840,  “Disciphne 
shall  be  strict  and  mild  as  possible,  if  practicable  entirely 
to  exclude  corporal  punishment.”® 

At  Peacham  Academy,  Vermont,  the  rules  read  that  the 
pupils  might  be  punished  “at  the  discretion  of  the  Preceptor, 
by  admonition,  reproof  and  moderate  correction;  who  shall 
always  remember,  that  it  will  be  better  to  expel  the  refrac¬ 
tory  and  incorrigible,  than  to  proceed  to  violent  and  exces¬ 
sive  measures.’”^ 

In  many  academies  where  corporal  punishment  was  per- 

4  Exeter  Bulletin,  March,  1907,  p.  59. 

5  Manuscript  history  of  Westfield  Academy,  by  T.  Aber- 
nethy,  at  Westfield  Athenaeum. 

6  Laws  of  1840  of  Bristol  Academy. 

7  E.  L.  Bogart  Storj'  of  a  Vermont  Hill  Toum,  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  1948,  p.  127.  By  permission. 
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mitted  it  was  hedged  about  by  restrictions  under  the  rules 
of  the  Trustees.  The  rules  drawn  up  at  Fryeburg  Academy, 
Maine,  in  1792  sound  decidedly  modern:  “A  transgression 
may  be  punished  ...  if  it  should  ever  be  thought  necesssary, 
by  corporal  punishment  ...  to  be  inflicted  in  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  of  the  Trustees.  All  crimes  by  the  Precep¬ 
tor  adjudged  worth  of  a  greater  punishment  than  admoni¬ 
tion,  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book,  kept  for  that  purpose, 
together  with  the  punishment  inflicted,  which  shall  not  be 
erased  unless  ordered  by  the  Trustees  upon  reformation.”® 
This  book  has  apparently  not  survived,  but  the  present 
writer  found  in  the  records  of  the  Trustees  several  entries 
ordering  records  of  punishment  to  be  erased. 

Berwick  Academy,  Maine,  was  founded  the  same  year 
as  Fryeburg.  Their  rules  note  the  “desire  of  the  Trustees 
to  exclude  corporal  punishment,  though  a  case  is  possible 
where  it  may  become  necessary  ...  no  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  of  females.” 

Blue  Hill  Academy,  Maine,  limited  corporal  punishment 
to  certain  types  of  wrong  doing,  particularly  “profane  and 
indecent  language.”® 

In  the  rules  of  Middlebury  Academy,  Vermont,  1806, 
corporal  punishment  is  implied:  “The  Preceptor  shall  have 
the  power  to  inflict  any  reasonable  punishment  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  always  giving  a  preference  to  punishments  address¬ 
ed  to  the  honours  of  the  scholars  so  far  as  they  shall  be 
found  efficacious  (sic).”  The  rules  at  North  Yarmouth 
Academy,  Yarmouth,  Maine,  provided  for  “reasonable  chas¬ 
tisement.”  At  Atkinson  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  the 
Laws  of  the  Preceptor  in  1814,  stated  that  the  rules  are 
“to  be  enforced  by  such  penalties  as  he,  the  preceptor,  may 
think  proper.  But  cruel  and  unnecessary  punishments  shall 
not  be  inflicted  ....  While  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
enjoin  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  to  secure  the 
morals  and  promote  the  honour  and  fehcity  of  the  students, 
they  hope  that  their  necessary  execution  will  be  seldom. 
And  while  they  will  give  their  painful  acquiescence  in  the 
punishment  of  the  disorderly  and  the  vile,  they  will  ever 
lend  an  ear  to  the  aggrievances  and  complaints  of  even 

8  Manuscript  records  at  Fryeburg. 

9  M.  E.  Chase,  Life  of  Jonathan  Fisher,  N.  Y.  1948,  p.  104. 
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the  least  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  Institution.”^® 

Rules  of  Dummer  Academy,  compiled  in  1849,  were 
probably  copied  from  those  of  an  earlier  date.  They  stated 
that  corporal  punishment  “must  be  known  only  as  a  last 
resort  w'hen  other  means  have  failed,  or  for  open  contumacy 
and  defiance,  and  then  it  should  generally  be  inflicted  in 
private,  but  never  under  excitement,  and  a  record  should 
be  made  of  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  offence.” 

At  Middlebury  the  rules  of  1828  allowed  “wholesome 
punishment”  whatever  that  may  mean.  In  the  pedantic 
style  of  the  day  an  early  Leicester  Preceptor  stated  his 
views:  “Aut  disce,  aut  discede;  Manet  sors  tertia,  caedi.” 
(Either  study  or  go  away;  there  is  a  third  way — you  must 
be  whipped. 

Many  schools  had  graded  lists  of  punishments,  including 
in  varying  order  and  with  varying  omissions,  private  admoni¬ 
tion,  public  admonition,  degradation,  solitary  confinement, 
corporal  punishment,  suspension  and  finally  expulsion. 
Since  some  of  the  schools  do  not  mention  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  they  might  possibly  be  added  to  those  not  using  it: 
Chester,  Vermont;  Gorham,  Maine;  Green  at  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island;  and  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Wilbraham  Academy  had  an  extra  step  in  the  series,  for 
there  “Private  Admonition”  was  followed  by  “Public  In¬ 
vitation  to  Private  Admonition.”  In  1841,  at  Wilbraham 
the  whole  problem  of  punishments  was  reduced  to  a  de¬ 
merit  system :  1 1  demerits,  private  reproof  from  the  Prin¬ 
cipal;  21  demerits,  publicly  invited  to  the  Principal’s  room 
for  a  second  reproof,  and  5  demerits  added;  30  demerits, 
publicly  reproved  before  the  school;  50  demerits,  publicly 
expelled. 

The  rule  about  pubhc  admonition  at  Andover  read; 
“Publicly  and  solemnly  admonished  before  the  Academy 
and  such  of  the  Trustees  as  can  attend  the  sad  solemnity.” 

Public  admonition  strangely  enough  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  rules  the  present  writer  has  had  access  to 
prior  to  1812.  At  Montpelier  public  admonition  was  re¬ 
placed  by  public  confession. 

10  Manuscript  rules  in  records  of  the  Trustees  at  Atkinson. 

11  Alumni  address  of  Alonzo  Hill,  1871. 
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The  most  detailed  story  of  a  public  admonition  was  told 
at  a  reunion  at  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton. 

“The  whole  school  was  assembled.  The  silence  was  awful. 
The  culprit  was  ordered  to  rise.  He  stood  alone.  The 
charge  was  distinctly  stated  by  the  worthy  Preceptor,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  hint  that  the  offence  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  proper  and  severe  admonition.  A  venerable 
barrister  with  much  dignity  arose,  and  in  a  brief  speech 
admonished  his  caustic  rebuke.  Another  made  appropriate 
remarks.  Another,  a  few  words  in  condemnation  of  viola¬ 
ted  rules.  The  kind  and  benevolent  Mr.  Piper  closed  the 
occasion  with  some  words  of  gentle  rebuke  in  which  he 
emphatically  taught  all  present  that  to  err  is  human,  to 
forgive  divine,  and  then  addressing  the  Throne  of  Grace 
in  a  spirit  of  unusual  tenderness,  commended  the  offender 
and  all  his  associates  to  the  guidance  of  heaven.  After  this 
ceremony,  and  after  both  the  Trustees  and  school  were  be¬ 
ginning  their  departure  from  the  hall,  the  good  old  man 
caught  his  hand,  and  grasping  it  as  a  father,  turned  to  the 
jolly  barrister  and  said  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear, 
‘I  think  it  would  do  as  well  to  give  him  a  piece  of  plum 
cake.’  ” 

We  wish  all  public  admonitions  had  ended  as  happily! 

“Degradation”  is  a  vague  term,  apparently  borrowed  from 
the  Harvard  and  Yale  rules,  where  in  early  days  students 
were  classified  according  to  the  social  standing  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Whether  in  the  academies  it  meant  that  a  student 
was  placed  in  a  lower  class  or  a  lower  social  grade  is  not 
clear,  except  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  organiza¬ 
tion  into  classes. 

At  Belfast,  Maine,  there  was  the  Rogue’s  Seat,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  Williamson  in  Belfast  Academy,  Fifty  Years 
Ago.  He  speaks  of  “conspicuous  and  condign  expulsion 
to  the  Rogue’s  Seat.”  New  Bedford  mentions  “recording 
in  the  Black  Book.” 

Solitary  confinement  is  mentioned  in  varying  terms  in 
a  number  of  schools.  At  Fryeburg  it  was  called  “imprison¬ 
ment,”  at  New  Bedford,  “solitary'  confinement”;  at  Taunton, 
“solitary  study.”  At  Wilbraham  there  were  in  the  base¬ 
ment  two  rooms,  one  a  “penitentiary,”  which  had  a  "gleam 
of  light,”  and  seat;  the  other,  the  "dungeon,”  which  had 
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no  seat,  no  light,  only  a  slide  six  by  eight  inches  through 
which  a  plate  of  food  (bread  and  water?)  could  be  pushed! 
The  decorations  in  the  foyer  at  the  academy  today  show 
a  sad  little  boy  seated  in  the  penitentiary. 

Uusually  these  punishments  were  meted  out  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  but  in  some  academies  suspension  or  expulsion  re¬ 
quired  action  by  other  teachers,  or  by  the  Trustees.  At 
Westfield  “degredation”  was  given  by  the  Master,  “with  the 
advice  of  the  Ushers;”  suspension  or  expulsion  “by  advice 
of  ushers  and  the  Committee  of  the  Trustees.”  At  Chester, 
Vermont,  a  report  to  the  Trustees  preceded  expulsion;  the 
rules  of  1849  read:  “In  case  of  persevering  disobedience 
or  of  disorderly  conduct  calculated  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  school,  the  Preceptor  may  suspend  any  student, 
but  he  shall  immediately  inform  the  President  and  parent 
or  guardian  of  said  individual;  no  member  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  expelled  except  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.”  At  Hop¬ 
kins  Academy,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  “suspension  or  expul¬ 
sion  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Preceptor  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Prudential  Committee.”  At  New  Bedford  the  same 
was  true,  except  that  at  that  Quaker  school  the  committee 
was  called  the  “Visitors.”  At  Peacham,  Vermont,  the  rule 
read:  “If  .  .  .  found  guilty  of  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  violation 
of  the  laws  of  this  state,  whereby  he  exposes  himself  to 
corporal  punishment,  or  imprisonment,  shall  be  expelled  as 
unworthy  of  the  honors  of  the  Academy.’’^^  Hebron,  Maine, 
had  no  formal  series  of  punishments,  but  their  rules  of 
1805  or  1811  stated,  “Standing  committee  with  the  Pre¬ 
ceptor  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty 
when  they  find  a  student  and  the  good  of  the  Institution 
to  require  it  to  suspend  or  expel  such  student  in  any  way 
and  manner  necessary  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  and  the  reformation  of  the  offender.”  At  Wilbraham 
“Any  three  of  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  on  application 
of  the  teachers  to  expel  any  student  for  improper  conduct.” 

The  trustees,  or  a  committee  from  the  Board  had  to  con¬ 
cur  in  cases  of  expulsion  in  Westfield,  Mass.;  Chester,  Ver¬ 
mont;  Hopkins  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts;  the  Friends’ 

12  E.  L.  Bogart,  Story  of  a  Hill  Town,  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  1948,  p.  118. 
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School  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  Hebron,  Maine, 
and  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 

Pubhc  expulsion  was  often  a  dramatic  event,  like  the 
case  at  Exeter  described  by  Cunningham  in  his  Familiar 
Sketches  of  Exeter.  The  rules  provided  that  when  a  pupil 
was  expelled,  “his  name  should  be  stricken  from  the  rolls,” 
and  the  Sketches  tells,  “as  he  [the  Preceptor]  read  the  sen¬ 
tence  he  drew  his  pen  across  the  name  of  the  ofifender.”^^ 

Several  of  the  academies  had  long  lists  of  fines  evaluating 
the  relative  seriousness  of  school  offences.  The  longest 
lists  come  from  Fryeburg  in  1792,  and  Deerfield,  1795. 
The  Fryeburg  fines  are  named  in  shillings  and  pence,  and 
the  Deerfield  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  Fryeburg  list  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Profane  cursing  and  swearing,  one  shiUing. 

Playing  cards,  one  shilling  for  each  offence. 

Striking  or  abusing  a  fellow  student,  fine  not  exceeding 
two  shilhngs. 

The  Deerfield  was  very  long: 

Playing  ball  near  the  school,  6  cents. 

Playing  cards,  backgammon  or  checkers,  one  dollar. 

Walking  or  visiting  Saturday  night  or  Sunday,  one  dollar. 

Out  of  room  during  study,  six  cents. 

Absent  from  morning  prayers,  four  cents. 

Tardy  to  morning  prayers,  two  cents. 

Blot  on  a  book,  6  cents. 

Drop  of  tallow,  six  cents. 

Torn  leaf,  six  cents. 

Mark  or  scratch,  two  cents. 

Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  twenty  five  cents  a  day 
for  each  day  of  absence. 

Some  other  schools  had  fines  for  a  few  offences,  but  not 
a  long  list. 

Wilbraham  rules  of  1818,  ended  with  the  statement 
“Any  student  violating  any  of  the  preceding  rules  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  25c  nor  more  than  one  dollar 
for  any  one  offence,  to  be  assessed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  or  teachers.” 

Most  of  the  schools  assessed  money  payment  in  case  of 
13  Cunningham.  Familiar  Sketches  of  Exeter,  p.  227. 
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damage  to  the  building.  The  Middlebury  rules  of  1806 
required:  “All  injuries  done  to  the  building  shall  be  charged 
in  the  quarter  bill  to  the  person  doing  them  if  such  person 
be  known,  and  if  not,  they  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
whole  school.” 

Timothy  Dwight  of  the  Greenfield  Hill  Academy,  Con¬ 
necticut,  did  not  approve  of  fines,  as  they  punished  the  par¬ 
ents  rather  than  the  children.  He  said  it  was  a  mistake 
to  rely  on  one  kind  of  punishment  only.  Students  should 
never  know  what  to  expect.  John  Adams  at  Andover  must 
have  agreed  with  him,  for  he  “used  all  sort  of  devises  to 
avoid  the  stinging  birch.”  He  hung  labels  about  the  necks 
of  children;  he  used  wooden  bits  for  whisperers,  and  leather 
blinders  for  idlers.  One  of  his  punishments  was  to  assign 
the  culprit  to  sweep  the  school  room.  Evidently  his  pupils 
long  remembered  the  booming  voice  that  announced  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  “Jones  and  Smith,  SWEEP!” 

Sam  Moody  at  Dummer  kept  a  boy  who  had  told  a  false¬ 
hood  in  from  sports  every  holiday  until  he  had  read  the 
whole  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  But  Zilpah  Grant  at 
Ipswich  said  “Never  make  Bible  study  a  punishment.” 

Greenleaf  at  Bradford  Academy  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  took  a  boy  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  discourtesy 
into  the  room  where  the  girls  sat,  and  introduced  him  as 
a  model  gentleman.  The  boy  bowed  low',  and  said,  “How 
do  you  do  young  ladies?”  The  sense  of  humor  held,  for 
Greenleaf  laughed.  On  another  occasion  he  said  to  a  boy, 
“When  you  go  down  the  street  just  call  at  the  blacksmith’s.” 
“What  for,  sir?”  asked  the  boy.  “To  put  a  handle  on  your 
hat,  young  man.” 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  punishment  Timothy 
Dwight  said  he  recommended  “earnest  and  affectionate  re¬ 
proof.  Public  reproof  brought  too  keen  a  sense  of  disgrace, 
.  .  .  but  if  a  youth  faced  a  respected  and  fatherly  adviser 
in  private  he  found  himself  only  at  war  with  his  conscience. 
.  .  .  Explain  clearly  and  persuasively  why  behaviour  was 
wrong.” 

14  Biographical  Sketches  of  Moody  Familj',  Boston,  1847, 

p.  122. 

15  Cunningham,  Life  of  T.  Dwight,  Macmillan,  1942,  pp. 
148-149.  By  Permission. 
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These  same  theories  appear  in  many  of  the  old  schools. 
At  Westfield  the  Preceptor  was  urged  to  “Point  out  to 
them  the  indispensable  duty  which  hes  upon  them  of  living 
soberly,  righteously  and  godly  lives.”  At  New  Ipswich,  the 
catalogue  of  1832  contained  this  paragraph: 

“We  endeavor  to  excite  in  those  who  shall  be  placed 
under  our  care,  a  spirit  of  diligence,  punctuality,  and  per¬ 
severance;  a  desire  of  doing  right  for  its  own  sake,  and 
a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of  the  solemn  obhgation  resting 
on  every  accountable  being  to  render  himself  useful  to  those 
among  whom  he  shall  be  called.” 

The  first  Preceptor  at  Kent  Academy,  Rhode  Island, 
“treated  his  pupils  as  ladies  and  gentlemen. At  Green 
Academy,  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  James  Bushee  treated 
pupils  as  if  on  an  equality  with  himself.  If  a  rule  was 
broken  he  would  show  the  offender  the  reasons  for  the  rule, 
and  the  result  that  would  follow  the  infraction.  Infraction 
would  cause  the  Principal  sorrow,  and  it  was  because  of  the 
affection  for  him  that  the  pupils  would  not  willingly  do 
anything  to  hurt  his  feelings.”!^ 

If  anyone  thinks  that  self-government  and  friendly  re¬ 
lations  between  teachers  and  pupils  are  purely  modern  ideas, 
these  examples  and  the  following  paragraph  written  by 
Catherine  Beecher,  sister  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  may  prove  en¬ 
lightening.  It  w'as  in  1829  that  she  wrote: 

“  ....  if  teachers  can  gain  their  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion,  the  decided  and  dictatorial  voice  of  authority  is  sel¬ 
dom  required.  A  request  is  the  most  effectual  command; 
a  kind  and  affectionate  remonstrance  the  most  severe  re¬ 
proof.  Teachers  can  mingle  with  pupils  as  companions, 
and  gain  a  thousand  times  more  respect  and  influence  than 
could  be  gained  at  the  most  elevated  and  imposing  distance.” 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  early  academies 
were  not  schools  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  but 
for  the  ambitious  and  studious  boys  and  girls.  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  1830  of  the  Friends’  Academy  at  New  Bedford 
reads:  “School  is  not  the  place  for  the  reformation  of  the 

16  Alumni  Address.  1882. 

17  Tolman,  Education  in  Rhode  Island,  p.  71. 
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depraved  and  the  dissolute,  but  for  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  tractable.”  A  speaker  at  a  reunion 
at  Lenox  spoke  of  the  “mature  students  that  gave  a  high 
and  orderly  tone  to  the  institution.”  There  were  a  few 
“fighting  schoolmasters;”  there  were  a  few  incorrigible 
pupils,  but  they  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
rule  was  a  serious  and  earnest  desire  for  an  education. 
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V 

Commercial  and  Consular  Relations:  1837-1845 

The  arrival  of  the  American  consul,  Richard  P.  Waters, 
marked  a  turning  point  in  Salem’s  commercial  relations  with 
Zanzibar  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  Whereas  there  had 
not  been  any  means  of  redress  available  before,  the  consul 
became  instrumental  in  settling  claims  of  Americans  against 
native  merchants;  while  information  concerning  trade  con¬ 
ditions  flowed  back  to  Washington  and  provided  the  basis 
for  more  intelligent  policies,  on  the  part  of  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  merchants.  The  treaty,  however,  had  no  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  the  methods  of  setthng  claims  between 
citizens  of  the  two  countries,  and  this  very  problem  faced 
Waters  soon  after  he  reported  for  duty. 

The  controversy  between  the  firms  of  N.  L.  Rogers  and 
Brothers  and  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Pickman  and  Company  against 
Armere  bin  Syed  antedated  the  treaty  by  two  years  and  be¬ 
came  R.  P.  Waters’  principal  problem  as  consul  in  the 
fall  of  1837.  For  five  years  the  case  had  dragged  out  and 
finally  came  to  a  head  when  Captain  Conant,  representing 
the  Rogers  firm,  kept  possession  of  a  watch  belonging  to 
Armere  as  partial  settlement  of  the  debts  which  amounted 
to  $2250.11  plus  interest.^!!  Armere  took  his  case  to  the 
Sultan  in  an  attempt  to  regain  the  watch,  worth  about  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  Captain  Conant  called  upon  Consul 
Waters  for  aid.  Said  sent  a  letter  to  Waters  requesting 
some  information  from  Captain  Conant.  The  latter  replied 
in  a  note  which  Waters  enclosed  with  the  following  consular 
letter  of  October  21,  1837: 

Your  communication  of  yesterday  was  duly  received.  I 
immediately  addressed  a  note  to  Capt.  Conant  informing 

111  Letter  of  N.  L.  Rogers  and  Bros,  to  Armere  bin  Sjed, 
August  22,  1835,  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 
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him  in  regard  to  its  contents  which  he  has  this  morning 
answered,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  enclose. 

Your  Highness  will  perceive,  that  Capt.  Conant  acknowl¬ 
edges  having  in  his  possession  a  watch,  which  he  received 
from  Armere  bin  Syed,  and  although  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars;  yet  Capt.  Conant  feels  that  it 
is  right  for  him  to  retain  the  watch  and  place  it  to  the  credit 
of  Armere  bin  Syed. 

It  appears  that  Capt.  Conant  has  large  demands  on  Ar¬ 
mere  bin  Syed,  which  he  has  authority  to  collect  on  account 
of  some  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  in  America. 
Your  Highness  will  hkewise  notice  that  Capt.  Conant  re¬ 
quests  me  to  demand  of  your  Highness  authority  to  take 
the  house  and  other  effects  of  Armere  bin  Syed  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  just  debts  which  Capt.  Conant  holds  against 
him.  I  do  now,  most  respectfully,  request  your  Highness 
to  take  immediate  possession,  or  give  me  authority  to  take 
possession  of  the  house  and  other  property'  of  Armere  bin 
Syed,  for  and  on  account  of  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Pickman  & 
Company;  and  N.  L.  Rogers  and  Brothers,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  amount  of  their  demands 
on  Armere  bin  Syed  is  stated  in  the  copy  of  Capt.  Conant’s 

letter.1^2 

On  October  23rd  Waters  received  another  communication 
from  the  Sultan  (which  is  probably  in  the  consular  records 
in  Washington)  and  on  the  26th  he  replied  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.  was  duly  received  and  I 
hope  I  understand  its  contents.  I  have  from  my  first  arrival 
in  Zanzibar  experienced  great  difficulty'  in  obtaining  a  cor¬ 
rect  translation  of  your  Highness’  communications  to  me. 

Your  Highness  states  that  before  Armere  bin  Syed’s  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  taken  to  pay  the  amount  of  these  debts  which 
we  hold  against  him,  we  must  prove  our  demands  to  be 
just  and  good.  And  you  name  two  ways  by  which  this 
must  be  done,  agreeable  to  your  Highness’  laws,  viz.  “Go 
before  the  judge,  and  let  him  decide  it;  or  prove  it  by  the 
man’s  own  handwriting.  We  wish  to  prove  our  demands, 
by  the  latter  way,  the  Man’s  own  signature.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  done?  The  copy  of  the  Treaty  which  I  received 
from  my  Government  provides  no  way,  by  which  disputes 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  your  subjects  are 

112  Letter  #6  in  R.  P.  Waters’  copybook  of  consular  letters, 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 
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to  be  settled.  I  do  not  object  to  any  just  course,  and  would 
wish  to  comply  with  any  formalities  which  your  Highness’ 
laws  make  necessary  to  prove  our  demands. 

I  am  ready  to  appear  before  your  Highness  at  any  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  these  demands  and  I  will  not 
doubt  but  that,  after  an  investigation  by  your  Highness,  of 
this  matter,  these  debts  will  be  pronounced  just  and  immedi¬ 
ate  measures  taken  to  secure  the  amount  of  them. 

Respecting  the  controversies,  which  your  Highness  so 
much  regrets — I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  your  Highness  on  any  occasion. 
But  while  I  am  entrusted  with  the  interest  of  my  Country¬ 
men  w'ho  may  from  time  to  time  visit  your  dominions,  I 
should  betray  my  trust  unless  my  best  endeavors  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  promote  their  interest,  in  every  lawful  and  proper 
manner. 

Let  me  say,  with  respect,  that  the  present  controversy 
is  caused  by  one  of  your  Highness  subjects,  Armere  bin 
Syed,  and  that  if  any  one  is  to  blame  for  the  trouble  which 
it  causes  you,  it  is  not  for  me  or  my  countrymen,  but  the 
man  who  has  for  years  held  the  property  of  Americans,  and 
w'hen  respectfully  requested  to  settle  these  demands,  adds 
insult  to  injury. 

Your  Highness  will  oblige  me  by  requesting  Capt.  Hassan 
to  translate  the  communications  which  pass  between  us. 

P.  S.  The  watch,  Capt.  Conant  will  place  in  my  hands 
for  safe  keeping,  until  the  demands  are  acted  on — 

From  these  letters  it  can  be  seen  that  the  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  was  quite  deficient  in  respect  to  establishing  methods 
of  claims  settlements  and  further  complicated  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  securing  proper  translation  of  the  papers  passing 
between  the  consul  and  Said.  In  this  particular  case  the 
affair  w^as  probably  embittered  by  an  earlier  encounter  be¬ 
tween  Armere  and  Waters  in  which  the  latter  had  been 
beaten  severely  by  Armere  and  three  of  his  slaves:  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Sultan  on  July 
15th. Quite  likely  Waters  now  had  a  double  reason 
for  wishing  to  settle  accounts  against  Armere,  but  as  to  the 
final  outcome  the  consular  records  are  needed  or  sufficient 
time  to  go  through  the  papers  of  the  Silsbee  and  Rogers 
firms.  Undoubtedly  it  was  satisfactorily  settled  since 

113  Letter  #8  in  R.  P.  Waters’  Copybook. 

114  Letter  S4. 
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Waters  makes  no  further  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the  avail¬ 
able  papers,  except  in  connection  with  a  series  of  letters 
through  November  concerned  with  the  matter  of  transla¬ 
tion.  Apparently  there  were  very  few  officials  who  knew 
English  very  well  or  Americans  who  understood  Arabic; 
and  Captain  Hassan,  who  had  been  educated  in  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  and  spoke  English  with  only  a  slight  trace  of 
an  accent,  refused  to  help  Waters  in  the  translation. 
Then  the  latter  asked  the  Sultan  to  order  his  secretary  to 
assist  in  the  translation.  The  Sultan  appointed  two  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  task;  and  -when  Waters  called  upon  them, 
they  likewise  refused  to  translate  the  letters  from  Rogers 
and  Brothers  to  Armere.  Thus  for  several  months  Waters 
was  occupied  in  getting  this  case  settled,  but  no  ill  feelings, 
except  on  Armere’s  part,  perhaps,  were  carried  over  into 
later  dealings. 

Despite  the  succession  of  complaints  which  Said  received 
from  Waters,  their  relations  remained  amicable.  After  the 
repeated  stoning  of  Waters’  house,  the  Sultan  asked  him  to 
find  another  house  in  some  other  district,  which  was  finally 
accomplished  in  1842.ii'’’  Many  times  Waters  visited  the 
Sultan  at  the  Matony  palace  or  the  plantation,  “Kisambana”, 
and  they  both  enjoyed  discussing  religious  matters  or  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  United  States.  The  Sultan  was  very  curious 
about  the  distant  country  which  had  been  the  first  to  send 
a  consul,  and  several  times  sent  gifts  to  the  President  and 
to  other  Americans  who  had  visited  him.n*  An  instance 
of  the  Sultan’s  cooperative  nature  arose  when  a  mutiny  took 
place  on  an  American  whaler.  Captain  Norris  of  the 
whaler,  “London  Packet,”  made  out  a  complaint  to  Waters 
on  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  Waters  went  to  Said  to  ask 
for  some  soldiers  to  help  put  these  men  in  prison.  Very 
obligingly  the  Sultan  sent  twent\'-two  men  and  the  affair 
was  easily  settled.”®  Perhaps  the  consular  records  would 
reveal  more  events  of  a  similar  nature  and  further  elaborate 

115  W.  S.  W.  liuschenberger,  “A  Voyage  Round  the  World,” 
Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard,  1838,  28. 

116  Letters  C9,  10,  12,  13  in  Waters’  copybook. 

117  Letter  S5. 

118  Letters  of  Said  to  Waters,  May  16  and  May  20,  1845  ; 
letter  of  John  G.  Waters  to  Richard  P.,  May  31,  1844. 

119  R.  P.  Waters,  “Journal  No.  2,”  Dec.  10,  1837. 
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on  the  better  relations  between  Americans  and  the  Sultan. 

The  course  of  commercial  relations  between  Zanzibar 
and  the  United  States  was  intimately  affected  by  the  chang¬ 
ing  tariff  regulations,  more  particularly  by  the  American 
alternations.  An  examination  of  the  impost  books  for  Salem 
from  1825  to  1837  and  then  1845  revealed  that,  for  at 
least  the  four  or  five  years  following  1833,  most  of  the 
ships  from  East  Africa  paid  no  duties  at  all  or  at  times 
merely  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Accordingly  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  cargoes  could  be  gathered  from  these  records. 
By  1845,  however,  when  ivory,  gum-copal,  hides,  and 
spices  were  still  the  major  products  imported,  the  ships  en¬ 
tered  on  the  books  show  large  payments  of  duties,  in  fact 
twice  the  average  of  the  earlier  period  when  this  trade  was 
in  its  infancy.  While  the  Salem  merchants  faced  a  fluctu¬ 
ating,  but  gradually  increasing,  tariff  schedule  at  home,  they 
could  be  thankful  that  the  Sultan  still  maintained  the  single 
five  per  cent  import  duty'.  Undoubtedly  this  wise  restraint 
was  partially  responsible  for  the  increasing  value  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar’s  imports  and  exports. 

In  a  sense  the  years  1837-1845  witnessed  the  end  of  the 
age  of  exploratory  voyages  when  American  captains  roamed 
the  coastline  in  search  of  a  market  and  cargo  with  little 
knowledge  of  what  was  available  or  how  it  would  sell  on 
the  American  market.  Now  the  trade  began  to  settle  down 
to  a  few  major  staple  products,  such  as  cloves,  gum-copal, 
hides,  ivory  of  various  sorts,  cocoanut  oil,  and  indigo,  with 
minor  products  at  times  to  fill  specialized  demands.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  the  change  is  the  appearance  of  formal  contracts  be¬ 
tween  American  and  Arab  merchants  for  the  delivery  of  spe¬ 
cified  articles  on  approximate  dates.  Usually  the  acceptance 
of  delivery  was  contingent  upon  the  shipment’s  being  equiv¬ 
alent  to  certain  samples  exhibited  when  the  contracts  were 
signed,  and  in  Waters’  official  and  unofficial  papers  there 
are  numerous  examples  of  flagrant  violations  or  outright 
attempts  to  cheat.  Such  examples  gave  rise  to  much  ill 
feeling,  suspensions  of  contracts,  and  official  protests  to  the 
Sultan.  A  typical  contract  of  this  period  is  the  following: 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  Jeram  bin  Seva  on  the  one 
part,  and  Capt.  Wm.  B.  Bates  on  the  other  part,  that  the 
said  Jeram  is  to  sell  to  Capt.  Bates  as  follows,  and  to  deliver 
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the  articles  at  the  longest  time,  by  the  expiration  of  tieo 
months,  and  as  much  sooner  as  he  receives  the  same,  and 
can  have  them  ready  for  delivery',  viz.;  200  Fraz.  (t\vo 
hundred  frazills)  Prime  Ivory,  each  tooth  weighing  fifty 
lbs,  or  over,  at  $29.00  (tAventy-nine  dolls)  per  frazill — 
Also,  as  Capt.  Bates  may  want,  from  800  to  1200  Frazills 
Gum  Copal,  the  cleaned  to  be  $3.50  and  the  uncleaned 
$3.25  per  frazill,  and  as  much  of  it  is  to  be  of  the  cleaned 
kind  as  Jeram  has  on  hand,  and  all  of  it  to  correspond  with 
the  samples — It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  is  to  be 
fulfilled  in  preference  to  any  that  the  said  Jeram  may  make 
with  other  vessels  which  may  arrive  here — 

Witness : 

P.  S.  Parker  [interim  consul] 

Arab  signature 

(signed)  William  B.  Bates^^o 

By  this  system  of  contracting  for  a  market  and  raw  materi¬ 
als  the  Salem  merchants  were  able  to  eliminate  a  great  deal 
of  expense  entailed  by  a  ship’s  waiting  for  a  cargo  at  Zanzi¬ 
bar  or  in  chasing  around  for  one.  Hereafter  warehouses  were 
established,  as  when  Waters  converted  his  old  house  in 
1842.1^^  Ships  captains  gradually  were  given  less  author¬ 
ity  in  the  accumulation  of  a  cargo,  and  more  limiting  letters 
of  instruction  were  given  to  the  captains  and  supercargoes, 
and  for  the  larger  concerns,  regular  agents  were  appointed 
at  Zanzibar.  Time  had  become,  gradually,  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  merchant’s  calculations,  particularly 
since  competition  was  becoming  more  strenuous.  Moreover, 
the  necessity  of  a  rapid  turnover  is  mentioned  in  many  of 
the  letters  after  1840. 

The  principal  product  carried  out  to  Zanzibar  by  the 
Salem  vessels  was  cotton  goods,  which  was  both  inexpensive 
and  of  great  durability;  the  second  in  importance  was  brass 
wire.  Practically  eveiy'  Salem  ship  that  entered  Zanzibar 
in  these  years  had  a  cargo  containing  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  balance 
of  the  outward  cargo  was  usually  composed  of  the  articles 
common  in  the  earher  years,  varying  from  shoes  to  crockery 

120  Contract  of  April  21,  1840,  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem. 

121  Entry  of  July  26,  1842,  in  “Journal  #3”  states  that  he 
moved  into  the  new  house.  In  the  “Notes”  the  shipping  and 
receiving  is  done  in  the  “old  house”. 
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and  looking-glasses.  These  were  the  articles  which  the 
Arah  traders  used  in  their  barter  with  the  natives  on  the 
mainland;  for  their  own  use  they  ordered  a  wide  variety  of 
household  furnishings  from  chandeliers  for  the  Sultan’s 
palace  to  ordinary  chairs  and  clocks  for  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chants.  “Yankee  notions”  were  carried  to  the  heart  of 
Africa  by  the  Salem  merchants  via  Arab  traders,  and  until 
the  Civil  War  the  American  merchants  held  a  substantial 
lead  in  this  market  against  all  foreign  competitors. The 
profits  realized  on  such  goods  ranged  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  per  cent.  Even  at  such  rates  the  native  mer¬ 
chants  were  able  to  flourish;  and  with  their  network  of  trade 
routes,  American  cotton  goods  appeared  from  Central  Africa 
to  Central  Asia.^-®  In  fact,  as  Coupland  explained,  Amer¬ 
ican  cloth  ousted  much  of  the  British  and  Indian  cloth  and 
practically  became  a  form  of  currency  in  the  bargaining  pro¬ 
cess;  and  the  native  word  for  cotton  cloth  was  “merikani”, 
as  early  as  1850.^®^  The  extension  of  the  market  for  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  cloth  was  not,  however,  an  unmixed  blessing, 
since  the  increased  demand  led  to  stiffer  competition  for 
the  output  of  the  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  and  increases 
in  price.  Then  it  became  necessary  to  contract  for  the 
future  delivery  of  certain  cotton  goods,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  payment  at  the  price  current  when  delivered. ^^5 
An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  Sultan’s  trading  activities 
is  given  in  Waters’  “Notes”.  “Ahamed  bin  Aman  told  me 
today  [Nov.  8th]  that  his  Highness  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  send  the  Gazelle  one  of  his  ships  to  London,  to  sell 
her  cargo — and  then  proceed  to  America,  for  an  Engineer 
&c.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  so  as  to  avoid  the 
high  duty  in  America! !!”i26  Two  days  later  he  wrote:  “In 
the  afternoon  Ahamed  bin  Aman  came  to  my  house  and 
said  he  had  some  news  to  tell  me,  viz.  That  His  Highness 
had  given  orders  to  sell  what  copal  they  had  bought  for  him 

122  R.  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  1938.  316-317. 

123  Ruschenberf^er,  op.  oil.,  47 ;  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  379. 
Both  authors  cite  from  Lt.  Burnes’  “Travels  into  Bokhara”  in 
regard  to  the  spread  of  American  cotton  goods  from  East  Afri¬ 
ca  to  Muscat  and  Persia  and  the  increasing  competition  with 
the  British  in  India. 

124  Coupland,  op.  cit.,  379. 

125  Letter  of  John  G.  to  Richard  P.,  July  16,  1844. 

126  Waters,  “Notes”,  Nov.  8,  1842. 
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as  he  should  not  send  the  Gazelle  to  America! !!”^27  Then 
on  the  following  day:  “At  noon  Ahemed  bin  Aman  called 
and  said  that  Sied  bin  Suniene  ?  requested  him  to  say  to 
me  that  he  had  the  selling  of  Highness  copal  and  if  I  wished 
to  buy  and  would  call  at  his  house  he  would  show  me  the 
samples.”  Waters  concluded  his  observations  in  good  Yan¬ 
kee  manner.  “I  told  Ahamed  that  I  saw  through  all  this  bus- 
iness.”i28  And  the  outcome  was  described  by  Waters  on 
Dec.  2nd: 

Jeram  called  in  the  forenoon  and  said  he  wanted  to  talk 
with  me  about  buying  His  Highness  copal.  We  had  some 
talk  about  it — and  then  I  told  Jeram  that  I  would  make 
him  my  agent  to  buy  the  copal.  But  that  I  was  not  going 
to  enter  into  any  competition  to  buy  it — and  thus  run  the 
price  up — but  that  if  I  could  buy  it  at  a  fair  price  I  w'as 
willing  to  buy  it — and  now  I  would  leave  it  with  him  to 
manage  the  business.  Toward  evening  Jeram  called  and 
said  he  had  hot  all  the  copal  for  me — at  the  price  which 
it  cost.i-® 

Another  aspect  of  business  with  the  Sultan  appears  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  Waters’  letters  of  early  1844,  in  which  Waters  trans¬ 
mitted  an  order  to  David  Pingree  from  the  Sultan  for  the 
outfitting  of  a  ship  of  600  tons.  The  order  consisted  of 
rigging,  spars,  blocks,  paints,  tar,  canvas,  several  guns, 
powder,  shells,  fuses,  pig  lead,  fowling  pieces,  and  some 
hunting  watches.'®"  With  such  orders  the  firm  had  an 
advantage  over  most  of  the  others,  although  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  much  profit  as  in  the  ordinary  trade. 

Some  of  the  later  developments  in  this  period  appear  in 
a  series  of  Waters’  letters  of  1844-1845.  The  competition 
for  the  available  supplies  of  ivory  had  pushed  the  price  up 
from  $25  to  $31  per  frazilla,  and  Waters  refused  to  buy 
at  that  price  for  his  firm.  In  the  case  of  gum-copal,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  forced  to  raise  his  offer  to  $4,181/2  per  frazilla 
because  “the  other  concern  here  is  paying  $4.50  per  frz. 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  raise  the  price  still 
higher  and  pay  $5.00  per  frz.”  At  the  same  time  the 

127  Ibid.,  Nov.  10,  1842. 

128  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1842. 

129  Ibid.,  Dec.  2,  1842. 

130  Letters  of  R.  P.  Waters  to  David  Pingree,  Jan.  29  and 
Feb.  3,  1844,  in  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 
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British  had  entered  the  Zanzibar  market  and  were  offering 
Salem  merchants  even  more  competition.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother  John  in  Salem,  Waters  complained  that  the  firm 
had  not  sent  out  enough  cotton  goods,  that  much  of  the 
powder  was  of  poor  quahty  and  sold  for  less,  and  that  nar¬ 
row  cotton  goods  were  difficult  to  sell.  He  also  complained 
that  the  firm’s  people  at  home  were  wasting  too  much  time 
on  politics  and  inconsequential  affairs  which  detracted  from 
their  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  that  it  was 
useless  to  send  out  specie  because  he  could  get  a  better  re¬ 
turn  for  the  firm’s  money  with  cotton  goods.  As  further 
evidence  of  changing  conditions,  he  wrote:  “I  have  already 
written  you  that  the  Cavalier  [a  ship  of  some  300  tons]  is 
too  large  for  this  trade  confined  as  we  now  are  to  Zanzibar, 
and  that  you  had  better  procure  another  to  take  her  place 
of  about  200  tons  and  a  fast  sailer. 

The  competition  now  was  really  severe,  and  the  Pingree 
firm  bought  a  new  ship,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  to  replace 
the  Cavalier Shortly  after\vards  John  wrote  to  his 
brother  at  Zanzibar: 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  we  have  purchased  the  Barque 
“Wm  Schroder”,  and  now  send  her  to  you  with  a  cargo  as 
per  Invoice,  which  you  will  dispose  of  at  Zanzibar,  or  send 
elsewhere  to  be  disposed  of  as  may  be  for  our  interest,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  in  mind,  that  it  is  best  to  do  all  you  can  at 
Zanzibar  under  your  own  eye — Cannot  you  do  something 
by  forelaying  the  copal  before  it  arrives  at  your  place,  by 
sending  the  vessel  to  some  of  the  outports,  and  take  it  there 
— Copal  is  our  best  article  and  you  must  get  all  you  can  of 
it  and  at  as  low  a  price  as  possihle.^^^ 

Then  in  another  letter,  two  days  later,  July  1st,  he  wrote: 

The  Barque  Wm  Schroder  Capt  Jackson  sailed  for  Zan¬ 
zibar  on  the  29  ult  two  days  ago.  She  is  a  first  rate  vessel 
&  sails  very  fast.  We  have  hurried  her  away  as  the  Brig 
Cecilia,  Wm  H.  Brown  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  25  said 
to  be  bound  direct  for  Zanzibar  to  contract  for  Ivory  & 
Copal  &  then  proceed  to  Mauritius  (as  she  has  provi- 

131  Letter  of  R.  P.  Waters  to  John  G.,  Mar.  19,  1844. 

132  Letter  of  John  G.  to  R.  P.  Waters,  July  16,  1844. 

133  Letter  of  John  G.  to  R.  P.  Waters,  June  29,  1844,  Ital¬ 
ics  mine. 
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sions)  &  then  to  Latham  Island  for  a  cargo  of  Gauno,  then 
to  return  to  Zanzibar  for  his  Ivory  &  Copal.  This  Brig  is 
owned  by  A  &  C.  Cunningham  who  have  means  (if  they 
succeed  in  this  attempt)  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  futer  to 
any  extant,  &  they  are  men  that  will  pursue  a  trade  as  close¬ 
ly  &  for  as  little  proffit  as  any  Merchant  in  Boston.  You  will 
use  your  best  indeviors  [endeavors]  not  to  let  them  contract 
if  possible. 

Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  as  follows  from  Salem: 

I  have  conversed  with  Capt.  Bertram  he  says  Mr.  Webb 
[his  agent  at  Zanzibar]  did  not  advance  the  price  until 
others  had,  &  that  he  had  orders  to  get  copal  at  the  market 
price.  We  shall  of  coars  have  to  doo  the  same  &  I  hope 
you  have  secured  a  good  lot.  The  Eliza  &  Stars  copal  is 
nearly  all  cleaned  &  gone,  most  of  it  has  been  sold  as  fast 
as  cleaned  at  40  cts.  Chiefly  for  Export.^^^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  two  principal  Salem  firms,  Ber¬ 
tram  and  Pingree,  engaged  in  the  Zanzibar  trade  were  being 
closely  pressed  in  their  near  monopoly  and  were  cooperating 
to  some  extent  in  their  commercial  policies.  Even  more 
was  to  come  as  the  following  section  from  John’s  letter  of 
August  31st  shows: 

I  have  wrote  you  three  days  ago  by  the  Emily  Wilder, 
Capt.  Ward  who  sailed  from  Boston  on  Thursday  direct  for 
Zanzibar  with  a  large  cargo  of  sheeting.  Tobacco,  Soap, 
Flour,  Sugar,  Muskets,  Crates  Specie  &.  Capt.  Ward  hurried 
away  as  the  Barque  Moholk,  Ballard,  Master  sailed  from 
Boston  four  days  before  him  for  Zanzibar,  with  a  cargo  as 
near  as  we  can  assertain  of  160  Bales  Sheeting,  40  Boxes 
Tobacco  &  about  $20-000  in  Specie.  None  of  us  knew  of 
her  going  untill  the  day  she  sailed,  we  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  manage  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  load  in  Zan¬ 
zibar.  She  belongs  to  a  House  in  Boston  who  have  ample 
means  if  they  succeed  this  time  to  carry  on  the  bussiness 
on  a  large  scale.  You  are  so  situated  that  they  will  be  call¬ 
ing  at  your  house  &  we  hope  you  will  not  harbour  them, 
as  they  will  be  in  the  way  of  geting  information.  Capt. 
Bertram  base  wrote  strongly  to  his  folks  to  keep  clear  of 

134  Letter  of  John  G.  to  R.  P.  Waters,  July  1,  1844. 

135  Letter  of  John  G.  to  R.  P.  Waters,  July  16,  1844.  Ital¬ 
ics  of  last  three  words  mine. 
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them,  &  we  trust  you  will  do  \vhat  you  can  honorably  to 
prevent  their  contracting  in  Zanzibar. 

When  these  last  few  letters  were  sent,  Richard  P.  Waters 
was  making  plans  to  visit  Bombay  and  from  there  to  proceed 
home  via  Europe  on  the  overland  route.  In  fact  the  above- 
cited  letter  reached  him  in  Bombay  where  he  stayed  for 
a  while  to  settle  some  business  and  visit  several  missionary 
friends.  While  he  was  there,  he  wrote  home  that  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  world  market  for  copal  and  other 
East  Indian  products,  the  firm  should  establish  an  agent 
in  Bombay  where  he  would  have  access  to  the  most  recent 
commercial  news  and  “price  currents”  from  London,  and 
would  be  able  to  compete  more  favorably  with  the  other  con¬ 
cerns  abroad.^®"  This  was  the  situation  when  Waters  final¬ 
ly  returned  to  Salem.  He  was  succeeded  as  consul  by  C. 
Ward  of  Maine. 

The  era  of  leisurely  voyages  and  a  loosely  organized  mar¬ 
ket  was  practically  over:  the  days  of  modern  competitive 
conditions  had  arrived  and  were  forcing  the  adaptation  to 
a  new  set  of  trading  conditions. 

VI 

The  Impact  on  Salem 

The  effects  of  twenty  years  of  trade  with  Zanzibar  and 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  are  difficult  to  assess  apart  from 
the  rest  of  Salem’s  foreign  trade.  The  losses  of  old  trade 
routes  to  Boston  and  New  York  greatly  outweighed  the  gains 
in  Africa,  Sumatra,  and  Australia.  The  custom-house  im¬ 
post  records  indicate  that  the  trade  with  South  America 
retained  its  strong  position. i®®  The  change  is  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  in  1845  only  four  ships  entered 
from  Europe  and  about  the  same  number  from  the  Orient. 
The  most  startling  change  of  the  year  appears  in  the  106 
arrivals  from  Canada,  principally  Nova  Scotia,  which  is, 
however,  no  indication  of  its  relative  value  in  Salem’s  total 
foreign  commerce.  In  view  of  these  shifts,  the  nine  arrivals 

136  Letter  of  John  G.  to  R.  P.  Waters.  Aup.  31,  1844. 

137  Letter  of  Richard  P.  to  John  G.  Waters.  Nov.  27,  1844. 

138  In  the  Salem  Custom-House  impost  books,  there  were 
listed  28  arrivals  from  South  America  in  1845. 
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from  Zanzibar  assume  a  greater  importance  than  a  similar 
number  would  have  in  the  year  1825.  When  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger  visited  the  island  in  1835,  he  wrote  that  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  1832  to  June,  1834  there  were  32  American  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  harbor,  of  which  20  were  from  Salem. To 
judge  by  the  entries  in  the  Salem  customs  records,  his 
statement  may  be  exaggerated,  but  in  those  days  when  the 
ship’s  captain  was  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  where  the 
markets  warranted,  it  is  possible  that  many  proceeded  to 
other  ports  than  those  indicated.  Only  a  more  detailed 
investigation  could  prove  or  disprove  the  reliability  of  the 
doctor’s  observation. 

The  result  of  this  continued  relation  with  Zanzibar,  an 
outpost  of  the  Orient  with  its  large  numbers  of  Arabs  and 
Banians,  was  to  give  Salem  an  exotic  atmosphere  which  few 
other  towns  of  its  size  possessed.  The  arrival  of  many 
spices,  such  as  cloves  and  aloes,  besides  Mocha  coffee,  the 
elephant  “teeth”,  and  gum-copal,  transplanted  a  bit  of  old 
Zanzibar  to  the  New  World.  The  waterfront,  particularly, 
retained  some  measure  of  its  Oriental  air  with  the  unload¬ 
ing  and  storage  of  the  fragrant  cargoes  from  Zanzibar.  These 
years  of  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  island  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  Arabian  horses  and  their  native  attendants,  the 
varied  handicrafts  of  an  Eastern  city,  from  shawls  to  wicker 
baskets. At  the  same  time  the  ethnographic  collections 
of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  were  being  enlarged  by 
the  gifts  of  captains  returning  from  this  island  metropolis. 
And  it  is  said  that  the  mother  of  Richard,  John,  and  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Waters  knew  more  about  Zanzibar’s  surroundings 
than  she  did  of  the  country  around  Salem.  Such  statements 
could  be  duplicated  undoubtedly  in  the  families  of  other 
captains  and  seamen  who  regularly  voyaged  to  that  distant 
land. 

The  influence  of  this  trade  on  conversation  in  Salem  is 
instanced  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Sessions  to 
Richard  P.  Waters,  while  the  latter  was  at  Bombay  en  route 
home: 

139  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  “A  Voyage  Round  the  World,” 
Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea,  and  Rlanchard,  1838,  47. 

140  The  John  G.  Waters  family  in  Salem  still  have  the 
wicker  baskets  in  which  many  of  the  consul’s  possessions  were 
shipped  home. 
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I  hope  it  is  some  evidence — if  I  may  thus  freely  speak — 
that  you  are  strict  in  adhering  to  the  will  of  God,  that  some 
speak  evil  of  you  and  may  you  be  so  strengthened  contin¬ 
ually  that  neither  foe  nor  friend  may  find  anything  really 
wrong — One  good  woman  asked  me  whether  it  was  true 
that  ‘Palmer  Waters  traded  in  slaves’ — I  told  her,  ‘yes,  & 
he  is  a  cannibal,  probably,  &  that  is  the  reason  why  he 
makes  money — it  costs  him  so  little  to  live’ — or  rather,  told 
her  to  say  this  to  those  who  said  the  other  thing.  Let  not 
this  allusion  to  remarks  assume  an  undue  importance  to 
your  mind.^^* 

Changing  a  leopard’s  spots  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
change  Waters’  attitude  towards  slavery;  for  years  he  labored 
to  convince  his  townsmen  that  slavery  was  a  grave  injustice 
and  absolutely  contrary  to  God’s  laws.  In  a  similar  vein 
letters  such  as  Waters’  from  Zanzibar  regarding  pagan  cere¬ 
monies  must  have  animated  large  numbers  in  Salem  to 
missionary  endeavors,  supplemented  as  these  were  by  the 
reports  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Board.  It 
has  also  been  frequently  remarked,  and  not  without  justice, 
that  these  wide  contacts  with  the  Orient  and  Near  East 
gave  Salemites  a  peculiar  sophistication  about  world  religions 
that  made  them  particularly  susceptible  to  religious  liberal¬ 
ism. 

These  twenty  years  of  Zanzibar  trade  saw  the  steady  rise 
of  manufacturing,  directly  and  indirectly  fostered  by  the 
products  imported  from  that  island.  A  direct  example  of 
the  trade’s  influence  was  the  development  of  Jonathan 
Whipple’s  gum-copal  plant.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a 
small  establishment  run  by  Daniel  Hammond,  but  his  pro¬ 
cessing  was  scarcely  any  improvement  over  the  one  used  in 
India,  of  tediously  scraping  the  gum  by  hand  to  eliminate 
impurities.  The  entrance  of  Jonathan  Whipple  into  the 
business  in  1834  marked  another  application  of  Yankee  in- 
genuit}',  since  he  substituted  an  alkali  bath  for  the  laborious 
task  of  scraping.  After  soaking  the  gum  overnight,  it  was 
placed  upon  racks  in  the  open  air  for  drying,  then  carefully 
brushed,  and  sorted. At  first  Mr.  Whipple  employed  only 

141  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Sessions  to  Richard  P. 
Waters,  June  28,  1844. 

142  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  ^NI.  Batchelder,  “Historical 
Sketch  of  Salem,”  Salem,  Essex  Institute,  1879,  166. 
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four  or  five  men,  but  on  May  31,  1844,  John  G.  Waters 
wrote  to  his  brother:  “Copal  sells  off  faster  than  Mr.  Whip¬ 
ple  can  clean  it  with  twenty  hands  employed,  it  is  unacount- 
able  (to  all)  the  quantity  that  is  consumed  .  .  The 

business  had  certainly  thrived,  along  with  the  Salem  mer¬ 
chants;  in  1844  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  were  being 
cleaned  annually  with  a  value  of  $300, 000. For  its  day, 
the  Whipple  factory  was  an  important  segment  in  Salem’s 
industry,  since  few  shops,  if  any,  employed  more  workers 
than  his. 

Although  large  quantities  of  ivory  were  imported  year 
after  year,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  any  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ivory  in  Salem.  The  town  was  merely  the 
warehouse  for  ivory  pending  its  sale,  largely  to  Connecticut 
manufacturers.  “Mr.  West  &  myself,”  wrote  John  G. 
Waters,  “have  paid  a  visit  to  the  comb  factories  on  our  re¬ 
turn  from  N  York  four  weeks  ago  two  of  them  are  cuting 
up  1000  lb  a  week  each  at  the  present  time  and  cannot 
suply  their  orders  (they  are  worth  seeing  I  assure  you).”^^® 
With  the  other  major  import,  hides,  Salem  provided  the 
manufacturing  service  of  its  tanneries  which  doubled  the 
value  of  their  output  between  1836  and  1844.^^®  Tallow 
from  Madagascar  and  palm  oil  from  Zanzibar  also  provided 
material  for  the  soap  and  candle  factories  of  Salem. 

The  export  aspects  of  Salem’s  trade  with  Zanzibar  pre¬ 
sents  a  character  similar  to  the  import  trade,  with  one  major 
item  being  supplemented  by  a  score  of  other  products  de¬ 
signed  to  supply  the  luxury  demands  of  the  island’s  mer¬ 
chants.  The  cotton  goods  which  were  the  staple  article  of 
expKDrt  were  bought  from  the  Lowell  mills  and  found  great 
favor  among  the  native  Africans.  The  mid-forties,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  such  sharp  competition  for  the  Lowell  pro¬ 
ducts  that  the  Salem  firms  were  obliged  to  contract  for 
delivery  far  into  the  future,  or  risk  the  possibility  of  losing 

143  Letter  of  John  G.  Waters  to  Richard  P.  Waters,  May 
31,  1844. 

144  Joseph  S.  Felt,  “Annals  of  Salem,”  Salem,  W.  and  S.  B. 
Ives,  1849,  169-170. 

145  Letter  of  John  G.  Waters  to  Richard  P.  Waters,  Aug. 
15,  1844. 

146  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  op.  cit.,  229. 
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business  in  Zanzibar  to  their  competitors. Thus  the  price 
of  cotton  goods  rose  steadily,  and  it  was  this  development, 
besides  the  desire  for  the  profits  of  manufacturing  in  a  time 
of  increasing  demand,  which  undoubtedly  led  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  in  Salem,  with 
many  of  the  Zanzibar  merchants  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  secondary  products  exported  from  Salem  were  chairs, 
nails,  rope,  lumber,  paints,  tobacco,  shoes,  candles,  crock¬ 
ery,  glassware,  soap,  and  many  other  minor  articles.  Al¬ 
though  this  foreign  market  may  not  have  been  decisive  in 
fostering  these  lesser  manufactures,  it  certainly  supple¬ 
mented  the  demand  from  the  home  market  and  made  their 
success  more  likely. 

The  area  of  competition  in  connection  with  the  Zanzi¬ 
bar  trade  was  hardly  limited  to  the  textile  output  of  Lowell’s 
cotton  mills :  it  extended  to  the  procuring  of  ivory  and  gum- 
copal  in  East  Africa  and  the  sales  of  these  articles  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Although  the  competition  among  Salem  merchants  had 
narrowed  down  to  practically  two  firms,  Pingree  and  Ber¬ 
tram,  the  1840’s  beheld  the  rise  of  outside  competitors, 
from  Boston  mainly;  and  in  Zanzibar  itself,  there  was  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  from  British  and  French  merchants.  These 
dangers  to  their  privileged  position,  moreover,  required  var¬ 
ious  changes  in  business  methods.  To  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  gum-copal  and  to  avoid  the  price  competition  in 
Zanzibar,  it  was  suggested  to  Richard  P.  Waters  that  the 
material  be  "forelaid”  on  the  mainland.^^*  At  the  same  time 
competition  for  the  gum-copal  supply  led  to  a  drastic  price 
increase,  which  fact  enabled  West  African  copal,  of  inferior 
quality,  to  enter  the  Salem  market.  The  method  of  meeting 
this  threat  was  suggested  in  George  West,  Jr.’s  letter  of  June 
28,  1844: 

We  are  somewhat  interrupted  with  copal  from  the  West 
Coast  as  it  is  obtained  freely  and  at  low  cost,  but  the  quality 
is  very  inferior  it  has  on  account  the  high  price  of  Zanzibar 
found  purchasers  but  we  think  it  will  soon  lose  its  reputation 
and  eventually  work  itself  out  of  use.  We  may  have  to 

147  Letter  of  John  G.  Waters  to  Richard  P.  Waters,  July 
16,  1844. 

148  Letter  of  David  Pingree  to  Richard  P.  Waters,  June 
27,  1844. 
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lower  the  price  of  Zanzibar  to  check  its  operation. 

The  Salem  merchants  had  no  mind  to  lose  their  very  prof¬ 
itable  business  in  gum-copal,  nor  were  they  any  more  tolerant 
when  competitors  from  Boston  ventured  into  the  market  in 
Zanzibar.  Richard  P.  Waters  was  cautioned  to  give  them 
as  little  information  as  possible  and  to  prevent  their  con¬ 
tracting  in  Zanzibar,  insofar  as  “honorable”  means  permit¬ 
ted.  Similar  instructions  were  sent  by  Captain  Bertram  to 
his  own  agent  on  the  island,  thus  presenting  a  united  front 
to  the  interlopers.^®**  To  compensate  for  the  increased  price 
of  cotton  goods  the  Pingree  firm  even  considered  the  device 
of  shipping  less  goods  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  price  in 
Zanzibar,  but,  fearful  that  their  competitors  would  there¬ 
upon  ship  a  larger  quantity,  the  firm  discarded  this  idea.^®^ 

Until  the  Civil  War,  however,  Salem  retained  its  leading 
position  in  the  Zanzibar  market  despite  difficult  problems 
and  serious  competition.  The  war  also  ended  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  American  cotton  goods  in  the  East  Africa  area,^®^ 
and  brought  to  a  close  a  colorful  era  in  Salem  history. 

149  Letter  of  George  West,  Jr.  to  Richard  P.  Waters.  June 
28,  1844. 

150  Letter  of  John  G.  Waters  to  Richard  P.  Waters,  Aug. 
31,  1844. 

151  Letter  from  John  G.  Waters  to  Richard  P.  Waters, 
July  16,  1844. 

152  R.  Coupland,  “East  Africa  and  Its  Invaders,”  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1938,  380. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I.  Manuscript  Sources 

1.  Journals,  notes,  and  letters  of  Richard  P.  Waters. 
Originally  the  writer  was  unaware  that  any  “Waters  Papers” 
were  in  existence,  but  a  reference  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Essex  Institute  led  to  a  search  for  them.  Mr.  Jenkins  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  informed  me  that  Mr,  John  G. 
Waters,  a  nephew  of  Richard  P.  Waters,  was  the  most 
likely  possessor.  Mr.  Waters,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age 
and  hard  of  hearing,  after  long  reflection  on  the  travels  of 
the  papers  through  the  hands  of  the  various  members  of 
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the  family,  successfully  established  their  location.  I  was 
amazed  to  find  such  a  wealth  of  material  from  the  one  per¬ 
son  in  the  key  position  of  the  trade  and  gratified  that  I 
could  take  them  to  my  home  for  study. 

The  three  journals  were  written  for  his  mother’s  infor¬ 
mation  and  contain  a  great  many  reflections  on  religion,  the 
sinful  state  of  the  world,  and  the  need  for  missionaries  in 
the  “Dark  Continent.”  There  are,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  these  religious  accounts  some  excellent  descriptions  of 
the  Sultan’s  character,  his  plantation,  and  different  activities. 
The  book  of  notes  for  1842-1844,  in  which  his  business 
affairs  are  well  covered,  provides  a  fine  account  of  how 
business  was  conducted  in  Zanzibar.  The  miscellaneous 
letters  were  those  which  the  family  had  not  yet  turned  over 
to  the  museum  and  were  written  in  1844,  the  last  year  of 
R.  P.  Waters’  consulship.  Study  of  the  Waters  letters  for 
1837-1838  in  the  Michael  Shepard  Collection,  besides 
those  of  1844,  and  the  journals  and  notes,  gives  a  realistic 
idea  of  the  developments  in  this  trade. 

This  collection  included: 

Journals,  Nos.  1-3 

Notes,  1842-1844 

Letters  to  and  from:  John  G.  Waters,  Geo.  West,  Jr., 
David  Pingree,  Josiah  Adams,  Rev.  Alex.  Sessions,  Wm.  C. 
Waters,  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  others. 

2.  The  Peabody  Museum  has  a  large  collection  of  the 
business  papers  of  various  Salem  firms,  which  are  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  relatively  easy  to  examine.  In  addition  there 
is  a  large  collection  of  ships’  logs,  the  value  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  appraise  until  thoroughly  studied.  Most  of  them 
were  found  to  contain  little  more  than  observations  required 
for  the  navigation  of  the  ship;  but  occasionally  references 
would  be  made  to  the  cargo  or  to  trading  conditions.  Of 
greatest  value  to  me  in  connection  with  the  Salem-Zanzibar 
trade  were  the  accounts  of  supercargoes,  the  letters  of  in¬ 
structions  to  the  captains,  and  particularly,  the  papers  of  the 
Waters’  family.  The  most  important  were  the  following: 

A.  Family  Business  Papers 

Shepard  papers.  A  large  collection,  mostly  of  business 
affairs,  filed  in  regular  folders  within  a  series  of  file 
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boxes.  A  great  collection  of  invoices,  bills  of  lading, 
sales  accounts,  ships  lists,  contracts,  and  letters  of  in¬ 
structions.  This  includes  some  of  the  Waters’  papers 
and  the  copybook  of  consular  letters  for  the  first  two 
years  principally. 

Devereux  Papers.  A  similar  collection,  but  much  smaller. 

Waters  Papers.  A  small  but  very  useful  collection. 

West  Papers.  A  collection  which  includes  some  of  the 
Pingree  and  Waters  papers. 

Brown  Papers. 

Fabens  Papers. 

Emmerton,  Ropes  Papers. 

Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Allen  Papers. 

B.  Logs: 

The  bark  Star,  1844.  A  valuable  account  of  the  trade 
which  included  a  short  journal  kept  by  Michael  W. 
Shepard,  the  supercargo  on  the  voyage. 

The  brig  Virginia,  1828. 

The  ship  George,  1826-1827. 

3.  The  Essex  institute  has  a  vast  collection  of  family 
papers,  many  of  which  have  never  been  investigated.  Such 
collections  as  the  Pingree  and  Ward  papers  provide  an  im¬ 
mense  source  for  future  study.  Unfortunately  there  seems 
to  be  no  collection  of  Captain  John  Bertram’s  papers,  and 
this  will  leave  a  large  gap  in  any  future  account  of  the  Zan¬ 
zibar  trade.  The  papers  of  the  Whipple  family  are  still 
unavailable  to  shed  light  on  Salem’s  copal  works.  Besides 
this  large  collection  of  family  papers,  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  logs  and  the  Salem  Customs  House  records.  The 
latter  are  a  mine  of  information  for  the  student  with  time 
and  perseverance,  particularly  for  the  period  after  1821. 
In  addition  to  the  logs  listed  below,  the  writer  has  looked 
without  factual  remuneration  into  many  others. 

A.  Family  Business  Papers 

David  Pingree  Papers.  One  of  the  largest  collections  in 
the  Institute.  W'orth  a  thorough  investigation  for  the 
manifold  shipping  interests  of  an  important  firm. 
Contains  far  more  than  just  the  Zanzibar  records 
which  are  a  minor  part.  Many  of  the  Pingree  papers 
are  also  in  the  Waters  and  West  collections. 
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Waters  Papers.  This  collection  had  very  few  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  Zanzibar  and  contained  most  of  the  papers 
of  Joseph  G.  Waters,  the  attorney. 

Ward  Papers.  A  very  large  collection  covering  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family.  The  writer  attempted  to  locate 
some  of  Captain  Andrew  Ward’s  papers  but  with  no 
success. 

B.  Logs 

The  brig  Ann,  1826-27.  Provided  some  scattered  bits 
of  information  on  early  trading  conditions  at  Zanzibar 
and  along  the  coast. 

The  brig  Susan,  1828-1829.  A  few  passages  which 
established  an  early  record  of  copal  export  direct  from 
Zanzibar  to  Salem. 

The  ship  Perseverance,  1826. 

The  brig  Shawmut,  1829-1830. 

The  brig  Quill,  1833-1834. 

The  brig  Thos.  Perkins,  1833. 

The  bark  Star,  1839. 

C.  Journals 

Horace  B.  Putnam,  three  journals  which  were  donated 
to  the  Institute  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Putnam  was 
second  mate  on  several  vessels  in  the  Zanzibar  trade. 

II.  Primary  Printed  Sources 

Bentley,  William,  The  Diary,  Salem,  Essex  Institute, 
1907.  (4  vols.)  A  wealth  of  information  on  practically 
everything  in  Salem,  but  not  entirely  reliable.  It  ends  be¬ 
fore  the  Zanzibar  trade  begins.  The  Rev.  Bentley  was  the 
minister  of  East  Church.  Presumably,  he  found  time  for 
parish  duties  when  not  writing  in  his  diary. 

Osgood,  J.  B.  F.,  Notes  of  Travel,  Salem,  George  Cream¬ 
er,  1854.  An  account  of  early  travels  in  Muscat,  Zanzibar, 
Madagascar,  Aden,  Mocha,  and  other  ports.  It  provides 
excellent  descriptions  of  the  towns,  customs,  and  trade. 

Roberts,  Edmund,  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts,  New 
York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1837.  A  good  account  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  leading  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Muscat  in  1832-1834.  Roberts  was  the  American 
pleni-potentiary  authorized  to  make  commercial  treaties  with 
Muscat,  Cochin-China,  and  Siam. 

Ruschenberger,  A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  Philadel- 
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phia,  Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard,  1838.  A  much  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  mission  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  between  Muscat  and  the  United  States  in  1835-1837. 
Many  details  of  the  country,  people,  and  customs  are  given. 
Ruschenberger  was  the  surgeon,  U.  S.  N.,  on  one  of  the 
official  ships. 

Bailey,  Thomas  A.,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People,  Third  Edition,  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co., 
1946. 

Coupland,  R.,  East  Africa  and  Its  Invaders,  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1938.  A  very  good  account  of  East  Af¬ 
rican  history,  well  rounded  to  cover  economic  and  pohtical 
developments  from  an  early  age  to  modern  days. 

Coupland,  R.,  The  Exploitation  of  East  Africa  1856- 
1890,  London,  Faber  and  Faber,  Ltd.,  1939. 

Felt,  Joseph  B.,  Annals  of  Salem,  Salem,  W.  &  S.  B. 
Ives,  1849.  A  topical  description  of  Salem’s  activities  from 
the  earliest  years  to  date  of  publication.  A  good  reference 
for  little  known  events. 

Ingrams,  W.  H.,  Zanzibar  Its  History  and  Its  People, 
London,  H.  F.  and  G.  Witherby,  1931.  Superseded  by 
Coupland  except  in  regard  to  the  native  population  of  the 
island. 

Kirkland,  Edward  C.,  A  History  of  American  Economic 
Life,  rev.  ed..  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  1947. 

Morison,  Samuel  E.,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1921. 

Morison,  Samuel  E.,  and  Commager,  Henry  S.,  The 
Growth  of  the  American  Republic,  (2  vols.)  New  York, 
etc.,  Oxford  University  Press,  1924. 

Osgood,  Charles  S.  and  Batchelder,  H.  M.,  Historical 
Sketch  of  Salem,  Salem,  Essex  Institute,  1879.  A  great 
amount  of  statistical  material. 

Phillips,  James  D.,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  Boston,  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin,  1947.  An  interesting  account  of  Salem’s  East¬ 
ern  commerce,  ending  with  the  War  of  1812,  but  with  dis¬ 
turbing  allusions  to  contemporary  changes. 

Putnam,  George  G.,  Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages, 
Salem,  Essex  Institute,  (4  vols.),  1925.  Of  little  value  to 
the  historian  of  the  Zanzibar  trade. 

Rowe,  William  H.,  The  Maritime  History  of  Maine,  New 
York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1948. 

Said-Ruete,  Rudolph,  Said  bin  Sultan,  London,  Alexan- 
der-Ouseley,  1929.  An  informative  account  by  the  sultan’s 
grandson,  but  poorly  organized. 
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Soulsby,  Hugh  G.,  The  Right  of  Search  and  The  Slave 
Trade  in  Anglo-American  Relations,  1814-1862,  Baltimore, 
Johns  Hopkins,  1933. 

Trow,  Charles  E.,  The  Old  Shipmasters  of  Salem,  New 
York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905.  Interesting 
accounts  of  many  well-known  merchants. 


APPENDIX 

Selections  from  the  Writings 
OF  Richard  P.  Waters 

1.  The  Journal 

Monday  March  20,  1837.  This  morning  at  8  o’clock 
I  started  in  company  with  Capt.  Conant  &  Mr.  Rea,  for 
Matony,  the  residence  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan.  Capt. 
Kimhall  was  to  have  accompanied  us,  hut  he  was  prevented 
hy  sickness.  We  arrived  there  at  i/o  past  8.  Capt.  Hassen, 
his  secretary  received  us  at  the  door,  and  took  us  into  the 
audience  room — where  we  were  introduced  to  his  Highness 
Syed  Sied,  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  his  dependencies...  He  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  great  apparent  good  feeling,  and  invited  me 
to  take  the  seat  which  he  always  occupied.  We  had  consid¬ 
erable  conversation  in  regard  to  the  United  States  and  his 
Highness  Dominions.  I  delivered  my  credentials  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  appointing  me  Consul  for 
his  Highness  dominions.  I  delivered  likewise  a  letter  from 
the  President,  to  his  Highness,  expressing  his  thanks,  for  the 
service  rendered  the  American  Sloop  of  War  Peacock,  at  the 
time  she  got  on  shore  near  Muscat.  I  spent  an  hour  in  con¬ 
versation — assuring  his  Highness  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
President  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  His  Highness  expressed  the  same  wish.  He 
offered  me  any  assistance  which  I  might  wish,  and  said  that 
he  was  highly  pleased  that  I  had  come  to  Zanzibar  to  reside. 
I  left  the  Sultan  quite  pleased  with  my  first  interview.  His 
Highness  is  a  fine  looking  man  about  50  years  old.  The 
Brig  Fox  of  London  arrived  today. 

Wednesday  April  26  Not  much  rain  to-day.  At  3 
o’clock  I  received  a  visit  from  his  Majesty  the  Sultan —  I 
had  no  notice  of  his  comeing  until  1 5  minutes  before  he 
entered  the  house.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  youngest 
Son,  the  Prince,  who  is  about  17  years  of  age — and  25 
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or  30  of  the  principle  inhabitants.  He  had  also  15  or 
20  soldiers  attending  him.  He  stopped  10  or  15  minutes, 
and  we  merely  passed  a  few  compliments.  He  then  left — I 
being  much  pleased  at  his  visit.  He  said  again,  if  I  wished 
for  anything,  call  on  him. 

Saturday  May  13 —  It  is  pleasant  to  me,  to  begin  again, 
in  my  own  house  those  closet  devotions,  which  are  so  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  soul  of  the  child  of  God — ever  since  my 
leaving  home,  I  have  not  had  a  place,  where  I  could  retire 
by  myself,  free  from  interruption,  and  hold  secret  com¬ 
munion  with  my  blessed  Savior — Now,  thanks  be  to  God, 
I  have  a  place  where  I  can  retire,  with  no  one  to  intrude. 
I  am  now  getting  much  writing,  which  had  accumulated 
on  my  hands,  finished — so  that  I  shall  have  but  little  to 
do — until  a  vessel  arrives  from  home — which  will  give  me 
plenty  of  business  again. 

Received  a  present  of  one  pot  preserved  Ginger,  one  pot 
preserved  pine  Apple,  and  two  bottle  Sherbert — from  his 
Highness  the  Sultan,  this  morning. 

Sunday  May  21 —  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  Sabbaths,  I  have  enjoyed  since  leaving  my  home.  I 
have  been  free  from  interruption  and  have  had  a  delightful 
season  of  prayer.  As  I  read  of  Christ  sufferings  and  death, 
my  hard  heart  broke,  &  tears  run  down  my  cheeks.  In  this 
frame  of  mind,  I  went  to  a  throne  of  grace,  and  had  a  sweet 
season  in  prayer. 

Wednesday  May  24.  This  people  remind  me  of  those 
spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  “They  honor  me  (saith  the  Lord) 
with  the  lip — while  their  hearts  are  far  from  me” — I  often 
talk  with  them  on  the  interest  of  the  soul,  and  they  most 
always  reply  by  saying — “Our  book  (the  Koran)  speaks  all 
the  same  as  yours — (the  Bible.)  and  we  pray  plenty — first 
in  the  morning  at  sun  rise — then  again  at  12  o’clock  when 
the  sun  is  up — then  again  at  sunset.”  I  tell  them,  yes,  it 
is  true,  you  pray  often  with  the  lip — but  your  hearts  are 
destitute  of  the  true  spirit  of  prayer  I  fear.  And  then  I 
tell  them  wherein  they  break  the  laws  of  God — that  they 
break  his  Sabbaths,  take  his  name  in  vain — commit  adultery 
&  fornication,  by  keeping  3-4  and  sometimes  six  and  eight 
concubines.  They  will  acknowledge  this  to  be  true — “but 
say  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  so  here.”  Well,  I  tell  them, 
that  very  soon  they  are  to  stand  before  the  great  God,  and 
then  they  will  find  that  all  their  excuses  will  be  of  no  use 
to  them,  and  that  unless  they  repent  and  forsake  all  their 
sins,  God  will  send  them  to  hell,  there  to  remain  forever. 
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They  seem  to  listen  with  interest,  and  say,  “all  I  speak  is 
very  good.”  I  tell  them  there  are  many  good  people  in 
America  who  desire  to  hve  as  God  has  commanded  them — 
and  who  desire  that  every  people  would  do  the  same — that 
they  must  not  think  that  all  the  people  in  America  are  like 
those  Captains  and  mates  and  seamen  who  come  here — for 
generally  those  who  visit  this  port  are  not  the  professed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ. 

The  more  1  become  acquainted  with  foreign  lands — 1  am 
impressed  with  the  importance,  that  seamen  should  be  con¬ 
verted  to  God!  Their  example  has  a  great  influence  over 
the  people  they  visit  when  absent  from  home.  The  Lord 
grant  that  the  time  may  soon  come — when  instead  of  a 
curse,  they  may  prove  a  blessing  to  many  heathen  Souls. 

Wednesday  August  2 —  The  Brig  Kite  of  London  arrived 
today  8  days  from  the  Sea  Shell  Islands.  The  supercargo 
Mr.  Lee,  is  very  feeble,  having  had  a  fever  for  four  months. 

I  met  Mr.  Lee  in  Majunga  on  my  passage  out — and  became 
a  little  acquainted  with  him. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Sultans  plantation,  about  6  miles 
out  in  the  country.  His  Highness  said  to  me  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  I  had  with  him  several  weeks  ago — that  he  would  like 
to  have  me  visit  his  plantation  with  him,  sometime.  Last 
Saturday  afternoon  he  sent  me  a  note  saying,  that  he  was 
going  out  to  the  plantation  on  the  morrow  and  would  be 
happy  to  have  me  accompany  him — that  he  had  given 
orders  for  his  boat  to  call  for  me  at  Vi>  past  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  take  me  to  Matony  (where  the  Palace  is)  and 
our  horses  would  be  all  ready  to  start  precisely  at  6  o’clock, 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  1  sent 
his  Highness  a  note  thanking  him  for  his  polite  invitation, 
and  said  “that  although  I  should  be  very  happy  to  visit  the 
plantation,  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  country.  Yet  it  was 
against  my  principles  and  practice  to  indulge,  either  in 
pleasure  or  business,  on  Gods  holy  Sabbath — and  that  I 
would  take  some  other  day  to  ride  to  his  gardens.” 

In  the  evening  he  sent  me  another  message  by  his  secre¬ 
tary — “that  he  had  concluded  to  stop  at  the  palace  tomor¬ 
row,  and  not  go  into  the  country — and  would  like  to  have 
me  name  a  day  when  it  would  be  agreeable  to  go  with  him. 
— I  sent  word,  that  1  would  go  on  Tuesday,  so  Yesterday 
I  went.  I  got  to  the  palace  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  met 
His  Highness  at  the  door.  He  said  that  he  had  been  ill 
aU  night,  and  he  thought  it  was  occasioned  by  his  eating  a 
hearty  supper  of  fresh  fish  last  evening — and  he  still  felt 
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too  unwell  to  ride  out  to  the  plantation — But  that  the 
Prince,  Syed  Harled  would  accompany  me,  and  he  hoped 
we  should  have  a  good  time.  He  then  invited  me  in  to  take 
some  breakfast  before  starting — Had  some  fine  coffee  in  gold 
cups.  At  7  o’clock  we  mounted  our  horses  and  started  for 
His  Highness  country  seat.  Our  party  consisted  of  his 
Highness  son,  the  Prince,  a  young  man  18  years  old,  two  of 
the  Sultans  secretaries  and  several  other  gentlemen  either 
connected  with  the  Navy  or  Army.  We  were  preceeded 
by  a  guard  of  16  soldiers,  dressed  in  red  coats  and  white 
pantaloons.  The  Prince  insisted  on  my  taking  the  lead, 
next  to  the  guard.  Our  horses  were  first  rate  arabian.  The 
road  was  very  good,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  most 
delightful.  The  birds  were  singing,  which  reminded  me  of 
the  many  pleasant  rambles  I  had  enjoyed  in  the  company 
of  beloved  friends  at  home.  We  rode  slowly  and  were  one 
hour  and  a  half  in  going  out.  His  Highness  country  seat 
is  a  most  delightful  place.  The  house  is  built  of  stone,  one 
story,  and  plastered  and  white  washed  out  side,  which  gives 
it  a  very  pleasant  appearance.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  hill, 
which  overlooks  the  surrounding  country  to  a  great  distance. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever  beheld — was  the 
extended  plantation  of  clove  trees. 

His  Highness  has  tivo  hundred  thousand  on  this  planta¬ 
tion.  They  are  set  out  in  rows  of  a  mile  or  more,  in  length, 
and  about  20  feet  apart.  The  tree  grows  to  about  20  feet 
in  height — and  it  is  of  a  most  beautiful  green.  The  air, 
for  some  distance  round,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  clove. 
I  was  reminded  of  Bishop  Hebers  “Spicy  Breezes,”  in  his 
beautiful  Missionary  Hymn — “From  Greenland’s  icy  moun¬ 
tains,”  etc.  Their  are  some  Nutmeg  trees  and  Coffee  trees, 
which  being  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  were  interesting.  I 
saw  a  great  quantity  of  Cloves  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
After  they  are  dried,  then  they  are  put  into  Bags  for  the 
market.  We  started  for  home  about  3  o’clk.  and  arrived 
at  the  palace  at  i/o  past  4.  I  went  in  and  spent  I/2  an  hour 
with  his  Highness;  thanked  him  for  the  pleasure  I  had 
derived  from  my  visit — and  he  seemed  gratified  to  see  that 
I  had  enjoyed  it.  He  said,  he  was  glad  that  I  was  pleased 
with  my  ride,  and  he  had  that  day  given  orders  to  his  head 
ostler  in  the  town,  to  keep  a  horse  ready  for  my  use  when¬ 
ever  I  wanted  one,  and  likewise  to  send  a  man  with  me,  so 
as  to  show  me  the  different  rides  in  the  country.  After  1/2 
an  hours  conversation  I  started  for  home,  which  is  two  miles 
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from  the  palace,  highly  pleased  with  my  first  trip  into  the 
country. 

Monday  August  14.  To-day,  (by  invitation  of  Mr.  Hunt 
of  London)  I  dined  with  him  on  board  his  Yacht,  the  Sand¬ 
wich.  He  requested  me  to  come  in  Uniform,  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Consul.  And  so  he  made  a  great  day  of  it.  He 
has  five  vessels  in  this  port  at  the  present  time,  and  he  gave 
orders  to  have  all  their  colors  hoisted  in  the  morning.  At 
one  o’clock  I  went  on  board.  As  soon  as  it  was  noticed  that 
I  was  approaching  the  vessel,  with  the  American  flag  flying 
over  my  boat, — the  Yards  of  the  Yacht  was  immediately 
maned,  with  36  men,  all  dressed  in  uniform.  When  I 
landed  on  the  deck  a  salute  was  fired.  The  dinner  party 
consisted  of  Mr.  Hunt — his  Doctor,  &  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mr.  Leigh,  Capt.  Hassen — Capt  Whitecomb  of  the  Brig 
Fox,  &  the  Capt  of  the  Sandwich — and  my  humble  self — 
who  for  the  time  was  made  a  very  great  man.  However,  I 
shall  come  down  to  my  usual  dimentions  in  a  little  time!! 
We  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  and  at  5  o’clock  returned  to 
the  shore. 

Saturday  Aug.  19 —  Spent  a  great  part  of  to-day  in 
weighing  Gum  Copal  &  Turtle  Shell.  For  the  last  two 
months  and  a  half,  I  have  been  busily  occupied  in  selling 
the  Brig  Cherokees  cargo,  and  procuring  a  homeward  cargo 
for  her — I  am  nearly  finished  now — and  begin  to  look  for 
another  vessel  from  the  United  States.  As  I  have  no  clerk 
all  my  business  must  be  attended  too  by  myself.  Well,  I  am 
willing  to  work  hard  for  a  few  Years,  and  be  sepperated 
from  my  dear  friends,  if  I  can  acquire  a  necessary  portion 
of  riches.  Not  that  I  mean  to  make  gold  my  God — but  feel 
that  I  am  in  the  performance  of  duty — while  engaged  in 
an  honest  business  and  acquiring  riches — I  want  money  for 
my  own  sake,  for  my  dear  mothers,  sisters  &  Brothers  sake, 
and  to  do  good  with. 

Wednesday  August  23  His  Highness  the  Sultan  lost  his 
youngest  child  by  death  on  Sunday  last.  It  was  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  little  boy,  two  and  a  half  years  old.  He  was  sick 
only  4  days — The  ceremonies  attending  the  death  of  the 
child,  lasted,  or  was  continued,  three  days — so  that  to-day 
was  the  first  oppertunity  for  me  to  visit  his  Highness,  and 
condole  with  him  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  child.  I 
sent  him  word  the  day  before  that  I  was  coming.  I 
found  him  with  his  son  the  Prince  in  great  grief.  The 
conversation  was  all  upon  the  event  which  had  called  me 
there.  I  remarked  that  however  much  the  child  was  be- 
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loved  by  his  earthly  parents  yet,  he  had  gone  to  his  heavenly 
parent,  whose  love  was  infinite — and  although  this  provi¬ 
dence  looked  dark  and  was  distressing  to  his  Highness,  yet 
God  had  done  it  in  infinite  wisdom,  and  that  it  was  all  right. 
His  Highness  replied  that  what  I  said  was  true.  I  remarked, 
that  death,  and  all  our  sorrows,  were  occasioned  by  sin — 
which  God  hated.  I  said  on  leaving  his  Highness  that  I 
had  called  as  a  friend,  to  mourn  with  him,  but  that  God 
only,  could  heal  his  troubled  and  sorrowful  heart — but  my 
desire  for  him  was — that  his  death  may  prove  a  blessing. 
He  thanked  me  and  said  that  my  remarks  were  true. 

I  have  remembered  his  Highness  in  my  prayers  daily — O 
that  this  event  might  lead  him  to  enquire  in  regard  to  the 
true  w'ay  to  eternal  life! 

Saturday  October  21  — There  has  been  a  Spanish  Brig 
lying  in  this  port  for  one  week — w'ho  came  in  to  purchase 
large  supplies  of  provisions.  It  turns  out  that  she  is  a  Slav¬ 
er.  The  Capt.  who  seems  to  be  quite  a  pleasant  man  visits 
my  house  daily.  This  evening  (as  he  was  going  to  sail  in 
the  morning)  he  called  and  bid  me  good  bye.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  and  said,  I  cannot  wish  you  a  prosperous  voyage 
for  you  are  engaged  in  a  business  w'hich  I  hate  from  the 
heart.  He  smiled  and  said  that  they  w'ere  better  off  where 
he  carried  them.  I  talked  a  little  with  him,  and  told  him. 
If  he  come  to  Zanzibar  with  a  cargo  of  merchandize  to  sell 
I  should  be  happy  to  see  him.  As'we  parted  I  told  him  to 
remember  that  their  is  a  God  above  us  w’ho  know's  all  we 
do — and  that  soon  we  must  meet  him.  He  thanked  me  for 
my  advice  and  parted. 

Wednesday  July  4  [J838]  Fired  a  salute  of  26  guns 
at  1 2  o’clock,  W'hich  was  returned  by  the  Sultans  Ship  Char- 
lam,  and  the  English  Brig  Sandwich...  In  the  evening  sent 
up  some  rockets  w'hich  frightened  some  of  the  people  out  of 
their  wits.  They  said  the  stars  was  falling — and  many 
trembled  with  fear.  I  visited  the  Sultan  in  the  morning. 

Friday  July  5th  [J839]  In  the  afternoon,  visited  his 
Highness  the  Sultan  in  company  with  all  the  missionaries, 
and  Mr.  Thorn  &  Capt.  Millet.  His  Highness  treated  us 
with  great  kindness,  invited  the  Ladies  up  stairs  to  see  his 
family.  He  presented  each  of  the  four  ladies  w'ith  a  cash- 
mere  shawl.  They  delicately  declined  taking  them  but  he 
insisted  on  it — and  so  they  received  them.  We  then  visited 
the  Yacht  which  the  King  of  England  sent  out  as  a  present 
to  His  Highness,  and  returned  on  board  the  Waverley  about 
dark. 
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Saturday  July  6.  To-day  the  brethren  have  been  pursu¬ 
ing  their  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa — We 
have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  very  respectable  man  who 
has  been  five  times  far  into  the  interior — and  whose  state¬ 
ment  can  be  relied  on.  Brother  Burgess  will  communicate 
what  intelligence  he  may  obtain  to  the  Board  and  we  trust 
it  will  hasten  the  time  when  an  exploring  mission  shall  be 
sent  here.  In  the  evening  had  a  short  season  of  prayer  on 
board. 

2.  The  Notes  1842-44 

Friday  Now  4.  To-day  and  the  two  following  days  are 
great  days — or  holy  days — which  are  called  in  Arabic  Bia- 
ram.  They  are  days  of  feasting  and  pleasure  on  which  no 
business  or  any  amount  can  be  done.  The  Sultan  gives  a 
great  feast  to  several  thousand  persons  today. 

Saturday  Nov.  5th.  This  morning  with  Frank  and  John, 
I  rode  to  INlatony  to  make  a  visit  to  His  Highness,  which  is 
customary  on  the  occasion  of  Biaram.  The  audience  room 
was  full  of  people  who  had  called  to  make  their  respects. 
We  were  treated  to  some  fine  cake  coffee  &  sherbert — and 
returned  at  1 1  o’clk  after  quite  a  pleasant  visit.  Ah  1 2 
o’clk.  I  called  on  Syed  Hallal  and  Seyed  Harlid — and  past 
a  pleasant  hour. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Sessions,  Crombie  Street 

Church,  Salem,  Dec.  25,  1844 

Today  I  have  witnessed  a  scene  which  makes  my  heart 
sad  and  perhaps  I  cannot  better  employed  this  evening  than 
in  presenting  it  to  you.  I  remember  many  years  since  read¬ 
ing  about  Hindo  cruelties  and  that  one  of  their  religious 
rites  consisted  in  placing  large  hooks  in  the  back  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  then  elevate  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and 
swing  them  round  for  a  time.  But  I  never  supposed  at  the 
time  I  read  about  such  things  that  I  should  ever  witness 
them  with  my  own  eyes.  Nevertheless  I  have  done  so  this 
afternoon  and  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  hasty  account  of  it. 
A  large  car,  consisting  of  two  wheels  and  an  axeltree  re¬ 
sembling  a  common  cart  is  first  bro’t  out.  On  the  axis  was 
fixed  a  perpendicular  post  10  or  12  feet  long.  On  the  top 
of  the  post  was  placed  a  pole  35  or  40  feet  long  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  either  end  could  be  pulled  down  at  pleasure. 
When  the  shorter  end  was  pulled  down,  the  other  end  was 
elevated  25  or  30  feet  from  the  ground  (much  like  the  well 
poles  with  which  they  draw  water  from  the  wells  in  the 
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country  towns  of  New  England).  Near  this  end  was  fas¬ 
tened  a  small  canopy  of  cloth — and  immediately  under  this 
were  the  ropes  for  suspending  the  man  who  was  now  to 
perform  his  vows. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  about  20  or  22  years  of  age. 
Having  walked  round  the  temple  (which  contains  his  idol 
god)  several  times  accompanied  by  music  and  a  great  many 
devotees,  two  iron  hooks  were  then  thrust  through  his  back 
and  fastened  to  the  ropes  attached  to  the  pole.  His  end 
of  the  pole  was  then  elevated  25  or  30  feet  and  the  other 
end  was  fastened  down.  About  two  feet  from  the  ropes 
on  which  he  was  suspended  hung  a  short  piece  of  rope, 
to  which  he  could  reach  his  hand,  and  so  preserve  his  bal¬ 
ance.  When  the  man  was  thus  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
music  struck  up  its  jargon,  the  people  shouted  and  seizing 
hold  of  the  car  drew  it  as  fast  as  they  could  around  the 
temple  which  contained  their  idol  God.  In  this  manner, 
the  man  suspended  by  the  iron  hooks  inserted  through  his 
back  (on  each  side  of  the  spine  just  below  the  shoulder 
blades)  which  were  fastened  to  the  elevated  end  of  the 
pole  so  that  his  feet  were  about  25  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  the  car  was  drawn  4  times  round  the  temple. 
While  he  was  thus  being  drawn  round  he  threw  down  now 
and  then  some  fragments  of  the  articles  or  offerings  pre¬ 
viously  made  to  the  idol,  which  he  had  taken  with  him  in 
a  bag  for  this  purpose.  These  fragments  w'ere  eagerly  seized 
by  the  people  coming  as  they  did  from  so  devoted  a  follower 
of  the  idol  god.  When  the  man  was  let  down,  the  people 
crowded  round,  applauding  him  for  what  he  had  done  and 
anxious  to  touch  him  as  they  believed  him  possessed  by  the 
God.  There  were  several  thousand  people  present  to  wit¬ 
ness  this  scene  consisting  of  all  the  various  castes  and  classes 
of  the  natives. 
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KEPT  ON  HER  VOYAGE  TO  CHINA  IN  1843 


Contributed  By  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Munroe 


(Continued  from  Vol.  XC,  p.  308) 


Since  fifth  day  night  we  have  been  saihng  South  and  are 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  40  South  today.  We  want  to  go 
East  but  the  winds  are  most  unprecedentedly  disobliging. 
Our  invaluable  second  mate  thinks  we  must  have  a  ]onah 
on  board.  We  have  however  the  consolation  of  delightful 
weather,  a  clear  sky  and  smooth  sea.  Nathaniel  says  he 
never  knew  a  passage  made  thus  far  with  so  little  rough 
and  uncomfortable  weather.  The  sight  of  the  children 
would  do  you  good,  they  are  so  well  and  so  happy.  Sissy 
has  grown  fatter  and  has  lost  nothing  of  her  loveliness.  She 
has  still  an  answer  for  every  occasion.  Her  great  concern 
is  now,  that  she  shall  not  know  when  she  gets  to  China, 
and  each  night  I  receive  a  charge  not  to  forget  to  tell  her 
the  important  fact. 

First  day  is  distinguished  here  as  elsewhere  as  a  day  of 
rest.  The  sailors  have  no  work  to  do,  except  the  necessary 
care  of  the  ship,  and  this  in  fine  weather  is  little  or  nothing, 
there  often  being  no  change  in  the  sails  for  days  together. 
They  sit  about  the  deck  reading  and  often  singing. 

First  Day  8th  mo.  27th 

A  whole  week  since  my  last  date;  on  second  or  third  day, 
I  forget  which,  we  were  favored  with  a  fair  wind,  since 
which  time  we  have  got  on  very  well  as  to  our  progress.  I 
felt  sorry  after  I  had  written  what  I  did  the  other  day  about 
our  captain  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  have  a  rather  small 
supply  of  large  paper,  I  think  very  likely  I  should  have 
taken  another  sheet.  But  since  then,  he  has  given  several 
new  evidences  of  his  selfish  and  disobliging  disposition,  so 
that  I  should  very  likely  now  have  attempted  to  give  you 
an  insight  into  his  character,  if  I  had  not  done  so  then, 
he  is  constantly  saying  or  doing  something  to  annoy  one 
or  other  of  his  passengers  and  to  show  that  he  considers 
them  very  much  in  his  way.  What  I  said  at  first  of  his 
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pleasant  way  of  speaking  to  his  men,  would  not  be  true  now, 
for  he  speaks  so  tyrannically  that  it  makes  my  heart  swell 
with  indignation  whenever  I  hear  him.  He  must  either  have 
changed  very  much,  or  else  he  put  a  strong  restraint  on  his 
natural  propensities  when  he  first  came  out.  I  think  in¬ 
stead  of  being  loved,  he  is  disliked  (if  not  hated)  by  all  on 
board.  But  enough  of  him.  He  says  he  intends,  should  he 
five  to  get  home,  to  go  and  see  father  and  mother,  and  you 
will  hardly  be  able  to  treat  him  civilly  (which  I  should  wish 
you  to  do)  if  I  tell  you  any  more.  I  have  been  reading  Dan¬ 
iel  Wheeler’s  Journal,  how  interesting  it  is  and  how  much 
the  poor  man  had  to  encounter  in  his  tempest  tossed  httle 
hark.  We  have  certainly  been  remarkably  favored  (may  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  merciful  protection  vouchsafed) 
so  far  having  had  but  one  gale  of  wind,  and  that  of  short 
duration,  no  thunder  and  lightning  (that  we  have  seen)  and 
for  the  most  part  pleasant  weather. 

I  am  attempting  to  teach  Rebecca  to  read.  I  find  her 
very  different  from  Willie.  She  is  so  volatile  and  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  fix  her  attention  on  the  book,  yet  I  am  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  in  time  hope  to  succeed.  Willie,  the  darling, 
how  much  I  think  of  him,  his  vacation  is  now  I  suppose 
nearly  over.  I  hope  he  is  a  good  boy  and  has  not  given  you 
much  trouble.  Do  not  let  him  forget  his  Father  and  mother 
who  love  him  so  tenderly.  Sissy  and  Natty  often  speak  of 
him  with  much  affection.  Thy  soapstone,  dearest  Mother, 
has  been  of  great  use,  and  is  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  us. 
It  is  heated  regularly  twice  a  day,  to  warm  Natty’s  bed  for 
his  morning  nap,  and  at  night  we  have  the  comfort  of  it  in 
rotation.  The  wind  has  been  from  the  South  for  some 
time,  which  makes  the  air  very  cold,  but  by  dressing  our¬ 
selves  and  the  children  very  warmly,  we  manage  to  keep 
comfortable.  Thy  mandarin,  dear  Mother,  is  most  com¬ 
fortable.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  anything  about 
the  books  which  Sarah  Neal  so  kindly  provided  for  the 
children.  If  I  have  not  before  requested  it,  I  will  now 
ask  thee,  dear  sister,  to  tell  her  when  thee  sees  her  that  the 
httle  ones  have  enjoyed  these  books  very  much  and  never 
get  weary  of  looking  at  them.  .  .  .  Natty  is  very  much  en¬ 
amoured  of  Mother  Goose’s  melodies  and  has  almost  worn 
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out  the  copy  I  took.  ...  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  send  me 
a  bound  copy  of  this  valuable  work  with  other  articles  of 
which  I  shall  send  a  list. 

Fourth  day  8th  mo.  30th 
Yesterday  afforded  us  quite  agreeable  interruption  to  the 
monotony  to  our  everyday  life,  the  speaking  a  ship.  On 
second  day  morning  we  heard  the  agreeable  cry  of  Sail  ho! 
for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks.  When  the  ship  came 
near  enough  to  exchange  signals,  we  found  she  was  Dutch. 
All  day  we  were  in  company,  but  owing  to  light  baffling 
winds  could  not  get  near  enough  to  speak,  and  when  night 
came  on  she  was  a  short  distance  astern  of  us.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  at  breakfast  table.  Captain  S.  said  he  could  easily  speak 
her  by  laying  to  and  letting  her  come  up,  and  would  if  he 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  getting  anything  in  the 
way  of  provisions.  He  concluded  to  try  at  any  rate,  so  after 
laying  to  a  little  while  to  let  her  near  us  a  little,  the  boat 
was  lowered,  and  the  second  mate,  with  four  men,  a  bag 
of  dollars,  and  a  list  of  wants  was  despatched.  Soon  after 
the  boat  had  gone,  our  neighbor  instead  of  stopping  or  com¬ 
ing  nearer  us,  was  seen  sailing  away  from  us  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  all  sails  set.  The  poor  oarsmen  after  rowing 
until  they  were  tired,  returned  empty  handed  as  they  went, 
heaping  bad  wishes  and  hard  words  not  a  few  on  the  surly 
and  uncivil  Hollander.  Just  as  the  boat  was  about  being 
hoisted  up  in  its  place,  the  stranger  was  seen  to  take  down 
his  ensign,  hoist  a  larger  and  handsomer  one  in  its  place, 
turn  his  head  toward  us  and  back  his  sails,  intimating  an 
intention  to  speak.  Some  said,  “It  is  done  only  to  baffle 
us,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  is  off  again,  he  will  make  sail 
and  be  off.”  Another,  “I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  him,  but  make  the  best  of  my  way  along.”  But  the  cap¬ 
tain  said,  “I  will  wait  now  and  see  what  it  all  means,”  so 
he  came  along,  and  we  hailed,  and  sent  our  boat  and  good 
Mr.  Colburn  again — and  the  event  proved  that  “Mynheer” 
was  a  very'  gentlemanly,  polite  man  and  regretted  exceed¬ 
ingly  that  he  could  not  supply  our  wants  as  he  had  himself 
been  from  home  ten  months  and  from  his  last  port,  Lisbon, 
74  days,  and  having  no  cabin  passengers  on  board,  was  not 
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liberally  supplied  at  first  with  luxuries.  He  had  a  dozen 
fowls  of  which  he  insisted  on  sending  us  8  and  offered  one 
of  his  two  pigs  which  of  course  was  not  accepted.  A  leg 
of  pork,  two  kegs  of  pickled  cabbage,  a  case  of  spiced  meats, 
something  like  bologna  sausages,  sewed  up  in  bags  of  tripe, 
and  a  case  bottle  of  raisins.  He  would  take  no  pay,  but 
would  like  very  much  a  barrel  of  flour,  with  this  we  were 
very  happy  to  be  able  to  furnish  him.  F.  Bush  went  the 
second  time  (when  they  carried  the  flour)  taking  with  him 
a  box  of  cigars  with  which  our  friend  and  the  Dutchman 
was  much  pleased,  and  obtained  in  return  a  handful  of 
pipes  and  bag  of  tobacco.  The  Captain  treated  him  to  a 
glass  of  Hollands  and  he  returned  quite  delighted  with  his 
call.  The  ship  was  a  handsome  one,  he  said,  and  in  most 
perfect  order,  a  crew  of  27  men,  cook  and  cook’s  mate, 
steward  and  his  mate,  carpenter  and  his  mate,  boatswain, 
etc.  The  Captain  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  did  not  see 
our  boat,  being  below  at  breakfast,  and  when  he  came  on 
deck  and  saw  her  just  returning  to  our  ship’s  side,  when 
he  backed  his  sails,  etc.,  as  I  have  mentioned.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  the  pleasure  this  incident  afforded  us.  The 
whole  affair  might  have  occupied  two  hours.  The  children 
were  delighted  spectators  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  least 
interested  at  the  opening  of  the  kegs.  Our  friend  sailed 
along  with  us  all  day  and  is  still  in  sight.  Spring  seems 
to  be  coming,  the  days  are  getting  longer  and  the  sun  more 
powerful.  The  sea  is  smooth  today  as  a  mirror,  although 
a  fine  breeze  is  taking  us  along  at  from  six  to  seven  knots 
an  hour;  all  agree  that  we  are  having  uncommonly  fine 
weather  and  smooth  seas  for  this  place  and  season.  I  trust 
I  am  grateful  for  the  blessing. 


First  day,  9th  mo.  10th 
I  am  astonished  every  time  I  take  my  sheet,  to  find  it  so 
long  since  the  previous  date,  so  swiftly  do  the  days  pass 
away;  five  days  since  we  passed  St.  Paul’s  which  happened 
in  the  night,  and  now  we  hope  to  reach  Anjer  in  10  or  12 
days.  Lest  we  should  be  disappointed,  we  have  fixed  on 
1st  day  two  weeks  hence  for  this  event.  The  children  are 
full  of  anticipations  of  half  naked  Malay  men  coming  off 
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to  the  ship  in  little  boats  bringing  big  monkeys  and  bttle 
monkeys,  parrots,  tortoises,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes  and  divers  other  unknown  curiosities  and  luxuries, 
and  I  think  the  grown  people  are  not  at  all  behind  them 
in  joyful  anticipations,  to  be  reahzed  at  this,  our  first  stop¬ 
ping  place.  First  of  all  in  the  list  of  luxuries  we  place 
water  as  we  have  now  been  on  allowance  of  this  article  for 
18  days,  and  tho  we  really  feel  no  actual  want  of  it,  as  to 
drinking  and  cooking,  and  our  cabin  allowance  is  not  all 
used,  yet  it  is  unpardonable  in  our  captain  and  owner  to 
have  suffered  the  ship  to  leave  so  poorly  supplied  with  a 
cheap  and  absolutely  essential  article.  We  had  less  on  board 
when  we  left  Boston,  by  several  hundred  gallons,  than  Na¬ 
thaniel  had  on  the  Zenohia,  altho  we  have  seven  more  per¬ 
sons  and  a  cow.  The  cow  may  be  said  to  have  been  on 
allowance  the  whole  passage,  as  she  has  never  had  as  much 
as  she  ought,  and  for  her  sake  far  more  than  our  own,  we 
shall  rejoice  in  a  fresh  supply.  We  all  (except  the  child¬ 
ren)  wash  in  salt  water,  and  this  is  what  is  seldom  or  never 
necessary'  in  an  outward  bound  ship.  The  mate  says  he 
expects  we  shall  surfeit  old  “Mulley”  the  first  day  we  get 
to  Anjer,  for  the  sailors  are  all  so  fond  of  her  that  each  will 
want  to  contribute  to  her  comfort  in  some  way.  There  is 
cause  for  much  gratitude  that  this  scarcity  of  water  has 
taken  place  in  cool  weather.  We  are  out  of  the  way  of 
gales,  or  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  them.  On  the  last 
passage,  Capt.  S.  had  constant  gales,  where  we  have  been 
for  the  last  ten  days;  in  one  of  these  the  round  house  was 
broken  down,  the  man  at  the  wheel  killed,  the  wheel  itself 
broken  down,  both  quarter  boats  destroyed,  and  much  injury 
sustained,  while  we  have  had  only  favorable  breezes. 
Neither  my  husband  or  the  Captain  ever  passed  here  before 
without  one  or  more  gales,  such  a  passage  as  we  have  had 
is  not  often  experienced.  Surely  we  have  very  good  reason 
for  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  our  Mercies,  for  his  pro¬ 
tecting  care  over  us.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  enjoyed  the 
voyage  very  much  so  far,  all  unpleasant  circumstances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Of  the  ocean,  I  am  never 
weary;  and  I  enjoy  very  much  sitting  on  the  transom  in 
our  lower  cabin  and  looking  out  upon  it  in  its  majesty. 
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when  tossed  by  strong  winds  into  angry  billows,  and  at 
other  times  in  its  beauty,  when  it  sleeps  calmly  beneath  a 
bright  sun,  or  (as  last  evening)  under  the  mild  beams  of 
a  full  moon.  At  these  times  I  am  very  often  reminded  of 
our  trip  to  Nantucket,  dear  Sister,  which  I  beheve  was  my 
first  experience  of  a  nautical  time.  Last  evening,  just  after 
tea,  I  was  called  on  deck  to  look  at  the  moon.  It  was 
nearly  at  the  full,  and  as  she  rose  in  queenly  majesty  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  behind  a  thin  veil  of  fleecy  cloud, 
which  while  it  was  illuminated  by  her  beams,  did  not  ob¬ 
scure  her  loveliness,  the  effect  was  indescribably  beautiful. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  sun  rise,  but  hope  to  make  the  effort 
to  shake  off  sleep  early  enough  to  enjoy  this  sight  as  soon 
as  the  weather  gets  a  little  warmer.  The  days  grow  long 
apace  now.  We  are  every  day  going  nearer  to  summer,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  coming  toward  us,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  we  shall  again  be  in  warm 
weather.  Nothing  like  cold,  cough,  or  the  shghtest  affection 
of  the  lungs  have  either  of  us  experienced,  notwithstanding 
the  cold  and  frequent  dampness  of  the  weather  .... 

One  of  the  little  trials  we  have  to  endure,  is  a  dirty 
steward.  I  think  I  should  not  ask  Capt.  S.  to  procure  pro¬ 
visions,  or  a  steward  to  take  care  of  them  for  me,  as  he 
spoke  so  very  highly  of  this  man,  said  he  was  “a  perfect 
prince  in  his  line”,  however,  he  is  very  good  natured  and 
obhging,  and  that  is  one  comfort.  He  says  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  Jacob  S.  Wall  of  Philadelphia,  he  does 
not  do  credit  to  his  Quaker  education  in  point  of  neatness 
certainly.  The  cook  fortunately  is  very  neat,  and  he  does 
the  principal  part  of  the  cooking  for  the  cabin  after  all. 
The  children  like  very  much  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  galley 
and  warm  themselves  at  his  fire  and  his  little  apartment 
is  always  in  nice  order  and  he  is  very  kind  to  them.  The 
sailors  are  all  fond  of  them,  but  Natty  is  so  shy,  it  is  not 
often  they  can  persuade  him  to  come  very  near  them,  but 
Sissy  is  always  ready.  There  is  now  about  1 1  hours  differ¬ 
ence  between  yours  and  ours.  We  are  that  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  you,  so  that  when  it  is  8  o’lock  in  the  morning 
with  us,  with  you  it  is  about  9  o’clock  the  previous  evening. 
We  have  an  advantage  over  you  in  this  respect,  as  you  are 
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Stationary  and  we  always  know  where  to  find  you,  while 
we  are  constantly  changing  our  position. 

Give  my  love  to  Cousin  Esther  whom  I  was  very  sorry 
not  to  have  seen  before  I  came  away;  please  tell  her  so. 
We  find  our  fellow  passenger,  Horace  Story,  a  very  agreeable 
addition  to  our  little  society.  He  is  very  intelligent  and 
well  informed,  and  at  the  same  time  modest  and  retiring. 
He  has  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  and  well  selected 
books,  in  various  departments  of  literature,  which  we  enjoy 
highly,  and  please  tell  Susan  Marston  our  fears  in  one  re¬ 
spect  were  entirely  unfounded,  as  he  is  not  in  the  least 
that  sort  of  person.  She  will  recollect  the  conversation  we 
had  before  we  came  away.  Our  stock  of  gingerbread  has 
held  out  extremely  well.  Thine,  dear  mother,  which  Mary 
Caldwell  made,  proved  excellent.  That  being  on  the  top 
of  the  box  was  eaten  first,  then  Sister  Mary’s  which  was 
hkewise  very  nice,  and  before  that  was  quite  exhausted,  H. 
Story  offered  for  the  use  of  the  children  the  contents  of  his 
cake  box,  consisting  of  gingerbread  and  some  tiny  crackers 
which  pleased  Natty  much.  This  offer  was  thankfully  ac¬ 
cepted  and  it  has  lasted  up  to  this  time.  Had  we  had  plenty 
of  eggs,  I  might  have  made  it  often,  but  we  had  rather 
a  small  supply,  and  of  these  a  great  many  were  lost  by  not 
being  properly  packed,  the  hme  consumed  them.  I  have 
showed  the  steward  how  to  make  molasses  gingerbread, 
which  is  really  very  nice  and  he  keeps  us  constantly  sup¬ 
plied.  I  shall  leave  my  journal  now  for  the  present  and 
prepare  a  letter,  to  leave  at  Anjer  as  this  will  be  too  weighty 
to  send  except  by  ship.  I  shall  despatch  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  reaching  China.  Have  I  told  you  how  much 
Natty  resembles  Willie?  His  father  sees  the  resemblance 
constantly  and  it  gives  him  infinite  pleasure,  as  it  does  me, 
when  I  perceive  it,  which  I  can  do  sometimes  .  .  .  We  sup¬ 
pose  he  returned  to  Roxbury  about  a  week  ago,  the  dear 
boy.  The  name  of  the  Dutch  ship  we  spoke  the  other  day 
was  the  Susanna  Christina,  I  forgot  to  mention  it  before, 
is  it  not  a  pretty  name?  We  were  in  company  for  several 
days,  she  outsailed  us  in  fight  winds,  and  we  her  in  strong 
breezes,  so  we  were  sometimes  ahead  and  sometimes  astern 
of  her.  Finally,  getting  a  strong  wind  we  left  her  behind, 
and  she  did  not  again  come  up  with  us.  On  fifth  day  last. 
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a  ship  was  seen  astern  of  us,  about  3  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
When  daylight  came,  she  was  so  near  that  with  a  glass  her 
rigging,  etc.,  could  be  minutely  examined,  and  from  some 
peculiarity  in  her  manner  of  carrying  sail  she  was  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Oscar,  Wm.  Wetmore’s  ship,  which  was  to  leave 
New  York  a  few  days  after  we  sailed.  Two  of  our  sailors 
were  in  the  Oscar  the  last  voyage;  they  both  thought  it  her, 
and  our  captain  felt  very  sure  of  it,  but  as  the  wind  was 
blowing  fresh,  and  a  high  sea  running,  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  attempt  to  speak  to  her.  We  may  meet  her  at  Anjer. 
We  were  in  sight  of  her  two  days,  but  on  the  second  night 
lost  sight  of  her.  It  would  be  a  singular  coincidence,  would 
it  not,  should  it  prove  to  have  been  her.  She  has  on  board 
two  or  three  clerks,  I  beheve,  going  out  to  Wm.  Wetmore’s 
house.  Our  chief  mate,  R.  Canfield,  a  fine  young  man, 
has  been  quite  sick  for  a  few  days  past.  He  had  a  bilious 
attack,  which  ended  in  fever  and  ague,  to  which  he  is  sub¬ 
ject.  He  is  not  able  to  go  on  deck  but  came  to  the  table 
looking  miserable  enough.  He  has  been  exceedingly  kind 
both  to  us  and  to  the  children,  devising  amusements  for  us 
all,  and  contributing  all  in  his  power  to  our  comfort  and 
enjojTnent. 

First  day  9th  mo.  17th. 

It  is  well  we  fixed  on  a  tolerably  distant  day  for  our 
arrival  at  Anjer,  for  we  had  calms  and  fight  winds  for  two 
or  three  days  the  past  week  which  have  impeded  our  prog¬ 
ress.  Yesterday,  however,  we  got  a  fine  breeze  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  which  took  us  along  at  the  rate  of  9  and  10  knots 
an  hour,  and  today  we  have  taken  the  S.  W.  Tradewinds 
and  are  sailing  steadily  along  at  9  miles  an  hour.  The 
weather  is  perfectly  delightful.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  high 
the  Mercury  stands,  as  the  ship  is  not  provided  with  a 
thermometer,  and  my  husband’s  unfortunately  got  broken  in 
the  gale  (we’ve  had  only  one)  which  we  had  some  time 
ago,  but  it  is  just  right  for  comfort.  It  is  delightful  sitting 
upon  the  rail  today  and  looking  at  the  sea.  The  strong 
breeze  has  raised  it  into  pretty  large  waves  which  roll  grace¬ 
fully  along  and  break,  the  spray  flying  in  all  directions  from 
their  summits,  and  the  white  foam  produced  by  the  svdft 
motion  of  the  keel  through  the  water,  surrounding  the  ship 
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to  a  considerable  distance.  We  have  taken  leave  of  the 
last  of  our  little  friends,  the  pigeons,  today,  poor  fellow, 
he  seemed  lonely  and  out  of  place,  and  we  advised  him  to 
return  to  a  cooler  and  more  congeniel  atmosphere  with  all 
convenient  despatch.  R.  Canfield,  our  chief  mate,  has 
quite  recovered,  he  has  been  preparing  a  little  surprise  for 
me,  but  unfortunately  it  leaked  out  (rather  inelegant  ex¬ 
pression)  a  httle  too  soon.  He  has  been  having  a  httle 
sailor’s  suit  made  for  Natty  and  intended  that  I  should  know 
nothing  about  it  till  I  saw  him  dressed  cap  a’  pie.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see,  unfortunately,  a  small  pair  of  pantaloons  in 
one  of  the  men’s  hands  this  forenoon  as  I  was  walking  on 
deck,  and  suspected  the  whole  but  said  nothing,  and  now 
while  writing  this  sentence  I  was  called  to  see  my  “little 
sailor  boy”  and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  funny  little 
object.  The  shirt  was  white,  the  collar  turned  over  with 
blue  nankeen  wrought  with  white  stars  and  stripes,  like 
those  worn  in  the  Navy,  pantaloons  of  blue  nankeen,  tight 
around  the  hips,  without  suspenders,  a  leather  belt  with 
sheath  containing  a  wooden  knife,  black  ribbon  with  long 
ends  or  streamers  around  his  hat,  and  altogether  he  looked 
exceedingly  funny.  I  beheve  some  6  or  8  were  engaged 
in  the  production  of  these  articles,  and  more  than  that 
number  assisted  in  the  trying  on.  Baker  (my  hero  of  ro¬ 
mance)  made  the  shirt.  The  men  were  perfectly  delighted 
with  him,  and  stood  in  a  body  on  the  forecastle  to  welcome 
him;  he  behaved  very  well,  though  their  shouts  of  laughter 
rather  dismayed  him.  The  captain  too,  to  do  him  justice, 
seemed  pleased  to  see  the  men  so  much  delighted.  As  I 
have  said  so  many  things  to  his  disadvantage,  perhaps  it  is 
no  more  than  right  to  mention  one  httle  circumstance  which 
pleased  me. 

Last  evening,  the  mate  wanted  one  of  the  men  to  go  out 
to  the  end  of  the  boom  to  fix  a  rope.  Petty  (the  man  who 
was  punished)  instantly  volunteered  to  go.  When  the  cap¬ 
tain,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  called  to  the  mate,  telling 
him  not  to  send  a  man  out  there  as  it  was  too  great  a  risk. 
This  showed  a  greater  regard  for  their  safety  than  I  sup¬ 
posed  he  felt,  and  gratified  me  accordingly.  We  were  sail¬ 
ing  very  fast  at  the  time,  and  had  the  man  fallen  overboard 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recover  him.  Our  car- 
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penter,  of  whom  I  think  I  have  previously  spoken,  is  a  very 
intelligent  man;  he  is  a  Dane,  and  although  he  can  not 
speak  English  very  well,  he  can  read  it  quite  understand- 
ingly.  Horace  Story  has  lent  him  Frederika  Bremer’s  stories 
which,  to  use  his  expression  “he  has  been  devouring”,  and 
more  lately  Irving’s  Conquest  of  Granada.  He  always  assists 
the  Captain  in  taking  his  lunars  and  today  Nathaniel  lent 
him  his  sextant  (which  is  a  very  superior  instrument  that 
he  imported  from  London)  and  his  delight  was  great.  He 
had  never  before  used  so  fine  an  instrument.  Evening — I 
was  interrupted  by  a  call  to  tea  and  have  now  sat  down  for 
a  moment  before  dark,  to  fill  the  remainder  of  my  page. 
How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  all,  my  dearest  friends,  at  this 
moment,  or  at  least  know  that  you  are  all  well  and  happy. 
I  suppose  you  are  yet  sleeping  quietly,  it  is  about  6  o’clock 
in  the  morning  with  you,  and  I  recollect  we  used  to  indulge 
a  little  longer  than  usual  on  first  day  mornings.  I  should 
like  much  to  accompany  you  to  meeting  today. 

Ship  Prohus  in  the  China  Sea, 

5  th  day  9th  mo.  27th  1843. 
My  beloved  parents,  brothers  &  sisters: 

I  left  a  letter  at  Anjer  to  be  forwarded,  which  with  one 
from  my  husband  to  his  mother,  I  hope  will  arrive  in  safety. 
In  that  I  promised  to  give  some  account  of  our  arrival  at 
Anjer,  but  I  have  allowed  so  long  a  time  to  pass,  without 
making  the  attempt,  a  whole  week,  that  I  fear  my  first 
impressions  have  lost  much  of  their  vividness.  On  fifth  day, 
just  a  week  since,  we  first  got  sight  of  the  land  of  Java  Head, 
the  first  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Boston  and  you  can 
hardly  imagine  the  delight  it  gave  us.  A  fine  breeze  carried 
us  swiftly  foi^vard  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  scene  before 
us  grew  each  moment  more  interesting.  The  lofty'  moun¬ 
tains  of  Java,  summit  after  summit  rose  or  rather  burst  upon 
the  ^'iew,  as  the  noble  ship  rounded  point  after  point  in  her 
rapid  course,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  deck  until 
the  shades  of  evening  partially  obscured  the  beautiful  pros¬ 
pect.  About  seven  o’clock  the  breeze  which  we  had  so 
gladly  welcomed  increased  to  almost  a  gale,  so  that  the  top 
sails  were  reefed,  the  foresail  and  mainsail  drawn  up,  and 
as  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  proceed  up  the  narrow 
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channel  at  night  the  ship  was  steered  back  and  forth  to 
keep  her  in  nearly  the  same  position,  till  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  had  abated  to  a  very  light 
breeze  (the  blow  of  the  previous  evening  was  probably  the 
equinoctial  one)  and  we  again  set  sail.  I  was  on  deck  at 
about  four  o’clock,  as  I  wished  to  see  the  sunrise,  and  I  told 
my  husband  that  at  that  moment  I  felt  repaid  for  all  the 
privations  of  the  voyage.  I  do  think  I  can  appreciate  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  though  I  can  not  give  an  idea  by  description 
to  others.  As  the  King  of  Day  rose  in  majesty  from  behind 
the  lofty  hills  of  Java,  those  of  Sumatra  were  in  full  view 
on  the  opposite  side  and  I  recollected  how  often  I  had 
answered  the  question  at  school,  “What  strait  separates 
Sumatra  from  Java”  with  very  little  idea  that  I  should  ever 
find  myself  in  these  same  straits  of  Sunda.  The  breeze  be¬ 
ing  very  light,  it  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  before  we  anchored 
in  Anjer  roads.  For  two  hours  before  this,  boats  were  seen 
approaching  the  ship,  paddled  by  Malays,  and  our  decks 
were  soon  prettj'  well  filled  with  them.  Their  canoes  vary 
in  size,  and  in  the  value  of  their  contents,  according  (I  sup¬ 
pose)  to  the  wealth  of  their  owners.  Fowls,  pineapples, 
bananas,  coconuts,  tamarins,  sweety  potatoes,  yams,  pump¬ 
kins,  eggs,  turtles,  monkeys,  parrots  and  birds  of  various 
kinds  are  among  their  articles  of  merchandise.  The  men 
are  all  of  small  stature,  a  few  of  them  taller  than  John, 
and  at  first  sight  very  disagreeable  looking,  as  they  file  the 
enamel  from  their  teeth  and  chew  butternut,  which  stains 
them  black,  and  their  lips  an  unnatural  red.  They  say  “dogs 
and  monkeys  have  white  teeth  and  men  ought  to  have  black 
ones”.  But  as  we  became  accustomed  to  them  we  ceased 
to  notice  this  and  found  their  countenances  generally  ex¬ 
pressive  of  innocent  gentleness,  and  some  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Their  usual  article  of  dress  is  the  “sarong”,  which 
Nathaniel  described  to  us,  a  piece  of  calico  or  colored  cotton 
about  three  yards  long,  the  two  ends  sewed  together,  which 
they  fasten  around  the  waist  very  ingeniously.  They  are 
very  fond  of  dress,  and  will  gladly  take  any  articles  in  this 
line  that  they  can  get  from  sailors.  Some  of  them  had  on 
thick  cloth  jackets,  and  some  both  jackets  and  waistcoats 
(the  day  you  must  know  was  intensely  hot),  while  their 
legs  were  perfectly  bare  from  just  below  the  hips.  The 
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most  respectable,  however,  wore  a  sort  of  shirt  or  loose 
gown  of  calico,  with  the  “sarong”,  and  calico  pantaloons 
reaching  just  below  the  knee,  the  feet  and  legs  were  invari¬ 
ably  bare.  This  was  the  dress  of  old  Mr.  “Panjong”  of 
whom  Captain  Sumner  made  most  of  his  purchases.  He 
was  a  very  respectable  old  man  and  came  into  the  cabin 
and  sat  with  us  some  time.  His  son  was  with  him,  a  very 
smart  fine  looking  youth,  of  whom  he  said,  he  was  not  his 
own  son,  but  “he  catchy  my  gal”  (married  his  daughter). 
He  could  talk  a  little  English  and  Nathaniel  could  talk  very 
well  with  him  in  Malay,  which  is  a  beautiful,  soft  sounding 
language.  Of  the  first  boat  that  came  to  the  ship.  Captain 
S.  bought  a  quantity  of  fowls,  and  told  the  cook  to  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  work,  called  two  of  the  men  to  help  him,  and 
prepare  enough  to  make  the  men  a  nice  Seapie.  This 
pleased  me  and  I  mention  it  as  I  am  desirous  to  say  all  I 
can  in  his  favor.  About  noon.  Captain  S.  with  tbe  gentle¬ 
men  passengers  went  ashore,  called  on  the  “resident”,  the 
Dutch  government  officer,  with  whom  as  well  as  his  wife, 
they  were  very  much  pleased,  walked  round  the  village, 
and  returned  about  four  o’clock,  bringing  me  two  bouquets 
of  splendid  flowers,  very'  tastefully  arranged,  which  the 
“resident’s”  lady  gathered  with  her  own  hands,  and  a  very 
polite  invitation  for  me  to  come  on  shore  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  which  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  accept, 
but  the  men  were  all  very  busy  getting  on  board  the  water 
and  provisions,  and  too  tired,  had  they  not  been  busy,  for 
me  to  ask  them  to  row  me  on  shore.  There  seemed  no  end 
to  the  events  and  novelties  of  this  day  after  the  quiet  and 
monotonous  routine  of  the  last  few  months;  but  just  at 
dark,  tivo  vessels  were  seen  coming  into  the  roads,  and 
anchored  close  by  us,  and  were  heard  to  hail  each  other 
with  inquiries  of  “where  from”  and  we  found  both  were 
from  China.  Was  it  not  a  singular  coincidence,  that  they 
should  have  anchored  here  within  five  minutes  of  each 
other,  although  one  left  some  two  or  three  weeks  the  earliest. 
F.  Bush  jumped  on  board  a  Malay  boat  which  lay  alongside, 
and  went  to  the  nearest  ship,  which  he  found  to  be  English, 
where  the  captain  received  him  with  much  politeness, 
ordered  his  own  boat,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  other 
which  was  a  Brig,  likewise  English,  and  then  came  and 
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made  us  a  call.  He  was  an  elegant  and  agreeable  young 
Englishman,  Captain  Prowan  of  the  Princess,  which  he 
pronounced  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  He 
was  dressed  in  pure  white;  and  his  bright  attractive  face  was 
a  refreshing  sight.  He  gave  us  the  latest  news  from  China, 
which  was  of  a  very'  agreeable  nature;  all  things  being  quiet 
there,  and  ladies  allowed  to  reside  with  their  husbands  at 
Canton.  Captain  S.  returned  his  call  next  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  recommended  our  old  friend  “Panjong”  to 
his  favor  in  the  way  of  supplies.  Captain  Sumner  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  every'thing  in  his  power  to  remedy  past  deficien¬ 
cies  and  procured  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  fowls  of 
various  kinds,  turtles,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  best  of  all, 
water.  All  our  water  casks,  and  everything  else  that  could 
hold  water  was  filled  to  the  brim,  and  we  are  now  far  better 
supplied  in  every'  way  than  when  we  left  Boston.  I  may 
add  to  the  list  of  supplies,  rice,  paddy,  sugar  candy,  sugar, 
and  six  fine  pigs,  these  were  bought  off  a  Chinaman  as 
the  Malays  are  Mohometans  and  abominate  pork  (Nattie 
has  just  peeked  in  at  the  stateroom  window  and  said  “splen¬ 
did  breeze,  mama.”)  Horace  Story'  gave  Ecca  some  pretty 
little  parroquets  in  a  cage,  with  which  she  is  delighted. 
Their  plummage  is  most  beautiful,  green  with  a  spot  of 
brilliant  scarlet  on  the  breast,  scarlet  tails,  and  a  spot  of  blue 
on  the  head  and  one  of  gold  on  the  back.  They  brought 
quantities  of  shells,  too,  but  mostly  cypreas.  On  seventh 
day  morning  a  gentle  breeze  sprang  up  about  nine  o’clock 
and  we  got  under  w'ay.  First  day  was  calm  nearly  all  day 
and  the  heat  most  oppressive.  The  poor  children  felt  it 
very  much.  The  transition  was  so  sudden  from  cold  weath¬ 
er  to  intense  heat,  that  their  systems  were  not  prepared  for 
it,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  quiet.  Towards 
evening,  however,  we  had  a  good  breeze,  and  have  gone  on 
well  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  one  day  of  which  I 
must  give  you  some  account.  On  third  day  night,  we  were 
approaching  some  islands,  and  a  huge  rock,  which  stands 
detached  from  them  at  a  short  distance,  Tambelin  Islands, 
and  White  Rock.  The  captain  had  never  gone  precisely 
in  this  track  before,  and  stayed  on  deck  to  keep  a  lookout. 
Nathaniel  had  been  exactly  in  this  track  and  said  to  the 
captain,  that  the  course  he  was  steering  would  carry  him 
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directly  on  to  the  island,  or  amazingly  near  it.  The  captain, 
in  his  usual  positive  manner,  said  that  it  would  carry  him 
at  least  twelve  miles  from  it.  Nathaniel  passed  a  very  anx¬ 
ious  night,  slept  hut  little,  went  on  deck  between  one  and 
two  o’clock,  and  found  the  captain  asleep  upon  the  sofa. 
He  went  on  deck  again  between  three  and  four  o’clock, 
when  the  first  object  that  met  his  view  was  the  Island 
directly  ahead.  On  turning  around,  he  saw  the  captain 
sound  asleep.  He  spoke  to  him,  and  on  seeing  the  land. 
Captain  S.  ordered  the  ship’s  course  altered,  but  had  not 
the  candour  to  say  “I  was  mistaken”.  The  breeze  soon 
grew  very  light  and  by  the  time  we  were  up  with  the  Island, 
it  was  entirely  calm,  and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
enormous  rock.  To  prevent  being  set  upon  it  by  the  cur¬ 
rent,  the  anchor  was  put  down,  and  we  lay  an  hour  or  two, 
then  there  being  a  slight  appearance  of  a  breeze,  the  anchor 
was  hoisted,  and  an  attempt  made  to  tack  ship,  which  not 
succeeding,  it  was  again  lowered.  In  this  way  we  passed 
an  anxious  and  uncomfortable  day,  and  I  suspect  our  cap¬ 
tain  suffered  severely  for  his  obstinacy  and  self  will  of  the 
previous  night.  During  the  day,  smoke  was  seen  ascending 
several  times  from  different  parts  of  the  island,  showing 
that  people  were  there.  We  saw  no  one  however,  though 
the  glass  was  in  frequent  requisition.  There  are  said  to 
be  pirates  or  evil  disposed  people  lurking  about  in  the 
islands,  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
which  may  occur  to  help  themselves,  which  would  have 
made  it  particularly  undesirable  to  be  disabled  here,  or  even 
to  remain  in  the  vicinity  all  night.  About  four  o’clock,  a 
gentle  and  favorable  breeze  sprang  up,  and  by  dark,  we 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Tambelan  Island. 
It  seemed  certain  that  a  kind  and  watchful  Providence  had 
us  in  an  especial  keeping,  throughout  this  danger.  On  the 
previous  night,  the  breeze  which  had  been  blowing  quite 
fresh,  abated,  so  that  we  sailed  only  four  miles  an  hour, 
the  latter  part  of  the  night,  this  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
land  just  as  day  dawned.  Had  we  gone  faster,  we  should 
have  reached  it  while  yet  dark,  and  the  consequence  might 
have  been  shipwreck,  and  then  the  breeze  springing  up  just 
in  time  to  take  us  away  before  dark.  Certainly  we  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  His 
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preserving  care  over  us,  ever  since  we  embarked.  I  can 
truly  say  I  was  favored  with  much  quietness  of  mind, 
throughout  this  trj’ing  day.  I  felt  much  sympathy  for  our 
poor  sailors  who  were  obliged  to  work  very  hard,  under 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  subjected  to  the 
irritable  and  impatient  treatment  of  the  captain,  who  in 
times  of  emergency,  instead  of  being  calm  and  self-possess¬ 
ed,  is  hurried,  fretful,  and  impatient,  gives  his  orders  in¬ 
distinctly  and  in  rapid  succession,  and  then  scolds  because 
everything  is  not  done  at  once.  He  seems  to  think  it  is  no 
matter  how  cross  he  is,  seeing  he  does  not  swear.  The  next 
day  fortunately  was  cooler  and  we  all  felt  refreshed. 

Third  day  10th  mo.  2d. 

Nearly  four  months  since  we  parted,  my  dearest  friends, 
is  it  possible?  With  you  now,  the  weather  is  delightful, 
the  pleasant  month  in  the  year  to  my  thinking.  Since  my 
last  date,  we  have  had  several  calms,  though  on  the  whole 
we  have  made  prett\'  good  progress.  Yesterday  it  was  nearly 
calm  all  day  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  in  the  morning. 
This  furnished  the  men  fresh  water  for  washing  their 
clothes.  In  the  afternoon  it  cleared  away,  so  that  we  took 
tea  on  deck,  a  practice  we  have  adopted  since  leaving  Anjer, 
and  which  we  like  much  better  than  sitting  at  table  in  the 
warm  cabin.  We  have  two  bamboo  sofas  on  deck,  which 
I  believe  were  not  there  the  day  you  were  on  board,  which 
afford  comfortable  seats.  In  the  evening,  a  breeze  sprung 
up,  which  though  not  a  favorable  one,  was  gladly  welcomed, 
for  its  refreshing  coolness.  The  dear  children  have  both 
been  sick  for  several  days  with  diarrhoea  and  feverish  symp¬ 
toms.  Yesterday  dear  little  Nattie  gave  me  great  anxiety. 
He  laid  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa  all  day,  so  patient  and  gentle, 
it  was  touching  to  look  at  him  .  .  .  Whether  it  was  caused 
by  the  return  of  the  season  or  the  sudden  change  from  cold 
to  heat,  or  by  taking  cold  from  change  of  clothing  I  know 
not,  but  he  seems  better  today  .  .  .  Ecca  is  almost  well 
again  .  .  .  Mary-  Ann  and  I  have  both  been  perfectly  well, 
while  nearly  all  our  Cabin  Company  have  been  complaining. 
Nathaniel  has  been  poorly,  the  captain  more  so,  Horace 
Story  really  sick  and  our  chief  mate  of  whom  I  spoke  be¬ 
fore,  has  had  another  severe  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  has 
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been  confined  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  carpenter  takes 
his  place  ...  I  must  tell  thee,  dearest  sister,  in  what 
pleasant  remembrance  the  children  hold  their  auntie  .  .  . 
Nattie  had  shown  the  flowers  brought  from  Anjer  the  other 
day  to  John,  telling  him  they  were  auntie’s  flowers  .  .  . 
Nattie  talked  last  night  about  Grandpa’s  horse  and  carryall, 
and  Thomas,  who  he  said,  came  and  took  him  to  ride  when 
it  rained  ...  He  remembered  the  ride  in  the  cars  to 
Boston  and  talks  of  Charlotte  and  Betsy  ...  He  some¬ 
times  looks  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  says  "almost  calm”, 
with  a  most  amusing  accent  .  .  .  Ecca  talks  very  often  of 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  with  much  aflPection,  she  always 
fancies  Grandpa  with  a  flower  in  his  mouth.  Dear  Father, 

I  wish  I  could  see  thee  at  this  ver\'  moment,  with  one  of 
thy  favorite  pinks  between  thy  lips.  I  forgot  to  say,  that 
our  dear  old  cow  is  revelling  in  delicious  vegetables,  and 
that  she  has  now  as  much  water  as  she  wants. 

Fourth  day  10th  mo.  11th 
I  am  obliged  to  stop  each  time  as  I  write  10th  month, 
to  assure  myself  that  I  am  right,  it  is  so  difficult  to  associate 
this  month  with  such  warm  weather;  though  we  have  had 
very  few  really  uncomfortable  days  lately,  today  being  calm, 
it  is  pretty  warm.  I  spoke  of  Natty’s  indisposition,  when 
I  last  wrote.  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  is  now 
nearly  or  quite  well  ...  I  very  fortunately  have  the  re¬ 
ceipt  for  julep,  which  he  used  to  take  .  .  .  this  is  the 
third  of  a  succession  of  trying  days,  each  unhke  the  others. 
On  second  day,  we  had  a  strong  wind,  tremendous  head 
sea,  and  threatening  sky.  The  probability  of  a  Typhoon 
or  a  gale  of  wind  was  discussed,  and  considerable  anxiety 
was  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  our  captain.  The  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer  and  the  fluid  in  the  Sympiesometer 
were  lower  than  at  any  time  since  leaving  Boston,  and  con¬ 
tinued  falling  until  night;  the  ship  pitched  fearfully  into 
the  tumultuous  sea,  but  through  the  good  Providence  of 
God  we  were  spared  a  gale,  though  we  were  under  close 
reefed  sails,  all  day  and  night.  On  third  morning,  I  con¬ 
gratulated  myself,  on  going  on  deck,  on  the  changed  aspect 
of  things.  The  sea  was  comparatively  smooth,  and  the 
wind  moderate,  but  the  captain  did  not  much  like  the  aspect 
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of  the  clouds  and  before  noon,  sure  enough,  the  wind  rose, 
though  it  did  not  blow  with  violence,  but  we  had  the  most 
tremendous  sea  to  contend  against.  The  waves  rose  in 
three  different  directions,  and  the  poor  ship,  before  she 
could  recover  from  an  impetus  given  her  in  one  direction 
would  receive  one  from  another  part,  and  be  tossed  back 
again,  and  there  was  no  comfort  to  be  had  anywhere,  all 
we  could  do  was  to  hold  on.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  main  top  gallant  mast  went  by  the  board. 
Two  men  were  upon  it  at  the  time,  and  were  saved  almost 
by  special  miracle.  One  of  them,  "Cape  Cod  Joe”  (by  way 
of  distinction  from  “Italian  Joe”)  felt  the  mast  giving  away 
when  the  ship  rolled,  and  said  he  knew  it  must  go,  when 
the  ship  righted,  he  accordingly  clung  to  the  mast  with 
all  his  strength,  and  came  down  with  it,  head  downward 
and  feet  in  the  air,  and  landed  safe  and  unhurt  in  the 
"top”.  The  other  man,  Charles,  the  New  Hampshire  youth, 
of  whom  I  spoke,  as  liking  his  looks  so  much,  not  receiving 
any  such  warning,  was  jerked  from  his  hold,  and  for  an 
instant  hung  in  midair,  but  either  instinctively,  or  with 
wonderful  presence  of  mind,  probably  the  former,  he  threw 
his  arms  about  over  his  head,  and  caught  a  small  rope, 
swinging  there;  holding  tightly  on  to  this,  he  was  swung 
with  the  next  roll  of  the  ship,  over  the  water,  and  then 
with  violence  in  again,  where  he  caught  hold  of  the  back¬ 
stay,  and  then  reached  the  Top.  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
the  forgetfulness  of  self,  in  which  “Joe”  the  moment  he 
found  footing,  looked  for  his  companion,  exclaiming 
“Charles,  are  you  safe?”  All  hands  were  immediately  called, 
“to  clear  the  wreck”,  and  this  same  Charles  was  the  first 
to  spring  aloft.  Nathaniel  was  a  witness  to  the  whole, 
being  directly  under  the  scene  of  action,  sitting  on  the  rail. 
The  pumps  were  tried,  and  the  good  ship  found  to  have 
leaked  but  very  little,  considering  the  trial  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected.  Nathaniel  says  she  is  the  tightest  ship  he 
has  ever  been  in.  Toward  morning  the  wind  changed,  and 
the  sea  went  down,  and  today,  we  have  a  calm.  All  hands 
are  very  busy,  preparing  a  new  mast,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  broken  one. 

Sixth  day — 10  mo.  13th 
Our  trials  are  over.  A  glorious  breeze  all  day  yesterday 
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and  last  night  bore  us  on  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  knots  per 
hour,  and  now  we  are  with  fifteen  miles  of  Macao,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  see  on  deck  that  I  must  go  out. 

Macao,  10  mo.,  27th,  1843. 

Here  we  are  safe  and  sound,  my  beloved  friends,  and 

1  wish  you  could  know  how  comfortable  and  happy  we  all 
are  at  this  moment.  Imagine  me  seated  at  my  desk,  in  a 
spacious  apartment,  opening  in  front  (by  a  window  to  the 
floor)  onto  a  veranda,  overlooking  a  green  yard  full  of 
beautiful  trees,  and  adorned  with  flowers,  just  beyond,  the 
ocean  soothing  me  by  the  unceasing  music  of  its  waves,  as 
they  roll  and  break  on  the  sandy  beach.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  two  windows  open  into  a  pretty  courtyard,  the 
wall  beyond,  covered  with  creeping  vines  and  shrubs,  and 
some  fine  large  trees  here  and  there  in  the  yard,  and  others 
on  a  hill  behind  the  wall.  Innumerable  little  birds  sing 
very  sweetly  among  these  trees,  and  some  dove-cotes  with 
their  pretty  inmates,  remind  me  delightfully  of  Brother 
William’s  feathered  family.  These  our  kind  host  has  given 
the  children.  But  it  is  quite  time  that  I  introduced  this 
gentleman  to  your  notice  and  to  do  this,  I  had  better  go 
back  to  the  time  of  my  arrival,  but  my  brain  being  even 
yet  in  a  sort  of  a  whirl  from  the  multitude  of  new  objects 
presented  to  its  notice,  I  fear  my  recollections  will  not  be 
very  vivid  or  accurate.  On  6th  day,  the  thirteenth,  about 

2  o’clock  P.  M.,  we  anchored  in  ^Iacao  Roads  and  thus 
after  a  long,  but  prosperous  passage,  through  the  kind  Prov¬ 
idence  of  our  Merciful  Father  and  Protector,  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  arrive  safely  at  our  destined  haven.  Captain  Sum¬ 
ner  immediately  went  on  shore,  and  remained  until  evening. 
William  Pierce  and  two  other  young  men  of  Nathaniel’s 
acquaintance,  presently  came  off  in  a  boat,  and  made  us 
a  friendly  call,  bidding  us  welcome  to  China.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  Captain  Sumner  returned  to  the  ship,  informing  us  that 
Wm.  R.  Lejee,  the  partner  usually  residing  in  Macao  was 
in  Canton,  but  bearing  a  kind  message  from  William  Coop¬ 
er,  the  Canton  partner,  then  here  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  inviting  us  on  shore,  etc.  Next  morning  Nathaniel 
came  on  shore,  remained  all  day,  and  it  coming  on  to  rain 
violently  towards  evening,  with  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  he 
remained  all  night.  Captain  Sumner  returning  to  the  ship. 
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This  day  Mary  Ann  and  I  passed  in  packing  up  and  making 
ready  to  leave  the  ship,  and  were  very'  busy  all  day.  Early 
on  first  day  morning,  Nathaniel  returned  and  at  about  1 1 
o’clock  we  left  the  Probus  in  a  Lorcha,  a  large  Chinese  Boat 
(ourselves,  bag  and  baggage)  and  I  must  say  that  I  did  so, 
not  without  regret,  notAvithstanding  the  many  discomforts 
of  our  sojourn  in  her,  but  I  believe  I  was  the  only  one  of 
our  party  w'ho  had  anything  of  this  feeling.  We  felt  sorry 
to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  First  dayi  by  all  these  proceedings 
but  the  day  was  particularly  favorable,  the  sea  being  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  we  were  strongly  advised  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  Lorcha  not  being  able  to  go  quite  up  to  the 
beach,  we  got  into  some  little  boats,  managed  entirely  by 
women  and  girls,  and  w'hen  we  reached  the  shore,  they 
jumped  out,  and  drew  the  little  barks  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach.  In  these  little  boats  live  whole  families,  and  they 
look  extremely  happy  and  comfortable,  and  their  skill  in 
managing  them  is  most  wonderful.  There  are  hundreds 
of  them  in  view  from  our  windows,  and  we  never  want 
for  occupation  in  watching  them.  We  were  met  on  the 
shore  by  Wm.  Cooper,  and  Wm.  Lejee,  (who  arrived  from 
Canton  a  few  moments  before)  and  a  Mr.  Whitney,  the 
bookkeeper  of  the  establishment,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
further  by  and  by,  and  kindly  and  cordially  welcomed  to 
Macao.  I  was  immediately  taken  in  a  Sedan  Chair,  and 
borne  by  two  Coolies  up  to  the  House.  Mary  Ann  was 
waited  on  by  one  of  the  Gentlemen,  and  the  Children  taken 
in  arms.  And  now  for  the  House.  It  is  new  and  in  fine 
order  in  every  respect.  It  is  situated  on  the  “Praya  Grande”, 
with  a  pretty  garden  in  front,  a  yard  at  the  sides  and  in 
the  rear,  with  fine  trees,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall — over  which  creep  in  many  places  luxuriant  vines. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  its  size,  the  house  is  120  feet 
front,  with  a  veranda  18  feet  wide,  supported  by  massive 
columns,  running  the  whole  length,  it  extends  back  70  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  veranda.  The  parlour  is  36  feet  long  and 
30  wide  and  high.  Our  rooms  are  at  the  Northern  End, 
(the  house  fronting  east)  and  consist  of  t^vo  large  chambers, 
with  a  large  entry  between.  These  apartments  extend  the 
whole  depth  of  the  House  and  bathrooms  open  into  the 

1  Quaker  name  for  Sunday. 
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entry  by  folding  doors,  so  that  it  may  be  made  like  one 
immense  room.  In  the  entry  is  a  small  spiral  staircase, 
leading  to  a  bathing  room,  etc.  and  to  John’s  room  below, 
so  that  we  have  a  perfect  little  establishment  of  our  own. 
Our  host  (Wm.  R.  Lejee)  is  from  Philadelphia.  His  par¬ 
ents  are  French  people,  his  father  having  been  an  oflBcer 
under  Napoleon.  He  has  been  here  ten  years,  and  his 
Parents  are  now  awaiting  his  return  with  impatience.  We 
feel  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  us.  Nothing 
that  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  our  happiness  or  com¬ 
fort  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten.  Everything  that  the 
house  contains,  that  he  thinks  we  would  like,  he  sends  to 
our  rooms.  He  even  sent  to  Canton  for  a  large  dressing 
glass  that  was  in  the  House  there.  He  has  selected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  from  his  own  library  and  that  of  the  House, 
and  after  showing  them  to  me  for  my  approbation,  sent 
them  to  Mary  Ann’s  room  for  her  use.  These  consisted  of 
books  of  history,  biography,  poems,  tales,  etc.,  admirably 
selected.  He  has  appropriated  to  her  use,  too,  a  very  fine 
harmonicon,  presented  him  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  (my  old 
schoolmate  Carohne  Shillaber). 

Macao,  11th  Mo.  2d.  1843 
I  did  not  think  when  I  left  this  first  sheet  that  I  should 
finish  it  at  Macao,  but  so  it  is.  The  Ship  Ann  McKim, 
leaves  in  a  few  days  for  home,  and  by  her,  I  shall  send 
this  journal  and  I  hope  it  will  reach  you  in  safety.  I  know 
you  will  feel  very  anxious  to  hear  of  our  safe  arrival  here. 
I  trust  the  letters  we  left  at  Anjer  to  be  forwarded,  will 
have  reached  you  long  before  you  get  this,  and  then  you  will 
feel  in  great  measure  relieved  from  your  anxiety.  This 
journal  I  think  will  be  sent  to  Wm.  Wetmore’s  care  to  be 
forwarded  by  private  conveyance  as  the  postage  would  be 
enormous,  and  I  shall  prepare  a  single  letter  to  accompany 
it,  to  be  foi^varded  by  mail,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  ship,  and  that  it  may  find  you  all,  my  beloved  ones, 
w'ell  and  happy,  as  we  are  at  this  moment,  is  the  most 
earnest  prayer  of  my  heart.  I  could  fill  my  sheet  with 
praises  of  our  kind  host  and  friend,  Wm.  R.  Lejee,  but  as 
I  go  on  with  my  journal,  and  the  relation  of  occurrences, 
you  will  see  how  much  reason  we  have  to  feel  grateful 
towards  him.  Nothing  that  the  most  assiduous  kindness. 
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(combined  with  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  ladies)  could 
do  for  our  comfort  and  convenience  has  been  neglected. 
We  walk  every  day  after  dinner,  which  would  be  with  us 
like  walking  after  an  early  tea,  and  there  are  some  delight¬ 
fully  pleasant  walks  here.  You  will  be  glad  as  we  were, 
to  hear  that  the  climate  is  particularly  healthy  for  children. 
One  lady  here,  with  a  family  of  six  children,  tells  me  that 
for  a  period  of  18  months  the  Physician  did  not  pay  them 
a  single  professional  visit.  And  this  is  more  than  could  be 
said  at  home,  in  most  famihes  of  that  size. 

The  weather  has  been  perfectly  delightful  ever  since  we 
arrived,  very  like  our  Indian  summer  weather,  except  that 
the  atmosphere  is  clearer.  We  have  woolen  carpets  down, 
and  most  of  the  time  it  is  cool  enough  for  a  mousseline  or 
silk  dress,  and  toward  night,  nothing  could  be  more  delight¬ 
ful,  than  the  sky  and  the  air.  With  a  great  deal  of  love 
from  my  husband  and  myself  to  all  our  friends,  I  remain 
ever  your  loving  and  affectionate  daughter  and  sister, 

Rebecca 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


James  Duncan  Phillips,  Harvard,  1897,  President  Board 
of  Trustees,  Governor  Dummer  Academy,  South  Byfield, 
Vice-President  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  retired  Vice-President 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Author  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  on  Salem  history,  and  other  books  and  magazine 
articles. 

Herbert  Treadwell  Wade,  Columbia  University,  1898, 
retired  Editor  various  encyclopedia  and  technical  works, 
lives  at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

Harriet  Webster  Marr,  North  Yarmouth,  Maine  Academy, 
A.B.  and  A.M.  Radchff  College,  on  faculty  Penbroke  Acad¬ 
emy,  Atkinson  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  retired  teacher 
of  history,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Classical  High  School, 
author  of  “History  of  the  Early  Years  of  Atkinson  Academy”, 
1940,  and  contributor  to  many  historical  magazines  on 
early  New  England  Academies  including  land  grants  and 
financing. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Kinsman  Munroe,  Smith  College,  1895, 
contributed  material  from  her  vast  collection  of  letters  from 
China  in  the  1840s.  Mrs.  Munroe  passed  away  in  1954 
and  the  collection  has  been  presented  to  the  Essex  Institute. 
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